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CHAPTER VIII. 


THERE can be no doubt that few 
things are so well concealed as the 
perfectly obvious, no course of conduct 
so little observed as that which is 
open to all observation. If Bill 
had wished to conceal her doings on 
Sunday afternoon she would probably 
have been found out; since she was 
perfectly indifferent as to who knew 
what she did, no one discovered it. 
If she had been anxious for conceal- 
ment she would have gone to the 
rectory by way of the field-path, and 
would inevitably have been seen by 
Miss Minchin and catechised by her 
in due season. But, since she was 
far too absorbed in other matters to 
care what any one thought, she went 
by the public way and no one knew 
it ; no one, till Mr. Dane’s old house- 
keeper admitted her and took her to 
the study where Mr. Dane, but lately 
returned from a children’s service at 
Ashelton End, sat before his beloved 
piano. 

The rector of Ashelton knew every 
one in his parish and, to a certain 
extent, all about every one; conse- 
quently he knew of Mrs. Morton’s 
aunt and sister and cousins in Wrug- 
glesby. To be sure, he knew about 
them before Theresa was Mrs. Morton, 
for Miss Brownlow was an institution 
of such long standing that he, being 
also an institution of long standing, 
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could hardly fail to know of her. 
Still, this knowledge did not give 
him much information about Bill, of 
whom he only knew that she was a 
niece of Miss Brownlow and a cousin 
of Mrs. Morton. At one time he 
had tried to find out more about her, 
though not from any personal interest, 
for he did not know her even by sight 
then. It was on account of her name 
that he had made the enquiries, hav- 
ing good reason to remember the name 
of Alardy. However, he could dis- 
cover nothing to couple her with the 
other Alardy, nor indeed had he been 
very hopeful of discovering anything. 
It was the familiarity of the name 
that had tempted him; and it was 
this familiarity which caused him an 
almost painful start when she was 
announced on that Sunday afternoon. 
He did not know her, nor her busi- 
ness, nor could he guess what it 
might be. 

Bill did not leave him long in 
doubt; her very face betrayed her ; 
there was about her whole manner 
a contrition and self-abasement almost 
suggestive of a dog in disgrace. “TI 
have come to tell you I did it,” she 
said, standing in the centre of the 
room; and the old rector at once 
perceived that he was to hear a con- 
fession, the enormity of which seemed 
terrible to the offender. 

“ Sit down,” he said kindly. ‘There 
is something you want to tell me, 
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something which seems very bad? 
Let us hear what is the matter, and 
we will see what can be done.” 

“ Nothing can be done or undone.” 
She spoke with absolute conviction. 
“T want to tell you in case you should 
blame anyone else, and because I owe 
it to you,—that is the reason. The 
thing can’t be altered now.” And 
then she plunged straight into her 
confession. “It is about this morn- 
ing’s service. It was all my fault ; I 
got Mr. Harborough to have it.” 

Mr. Dane had known the owner of 
Wood Hall more years than he had 
known Ashelton. He was consider- 
ably surprised by Bill’s confession, 
considerably more surprised than he 
had been by the affair of the morning. 

“You induced Mr. Harborough to 
have the mass read?” he asked. “ You? 
Bit why,—how?” 

“T thought of it,” she answered, 
“‘and,—and he did it. This is how 
it happened. I was in the wood, and 
he found me and took me to the 
house to amuse him a little while, 
and I amused him as well as I could. 
It was rather like the daughter of 
Herodias dancing before Herod, though 
I did not dance ; he did not ask me, 
but I sang and talked and pleased 
him. It is true he did not ask me 
at the end what I would like, but 
when I thought of this he half pro- 
mised to do it; and now,—he has 
done it.” 

“Then it was your idea? He did 
it to please you, or rather because you 
asked him?” 

“Yes; it was my fault ; he would 
not have done it if it had not been 


for me. I suppose,” she added doubt- 
fully, “he hardly knew what it 
would be.” 


Mr. Dane had other opinions, but 
he only said: “Perhaps we had 
better not consider his action in the 
matter. I have known him long 
enough to be tempted to judge him 
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as one man is sometimes tempted to 
judge another ; but we will not do it. 
Let us talk about you ; you persuaded 
him, or at least suggested the idea ?” 

“Yes ; I suggested,—I did not 
persuade, I only suggested ; but I had 
pleased him first so that he was ready 
to do as I wished; it was almost as 
good as persuading.” 

Her eyes were honest, but the 
rector was perplexed. He could not 
quite understand the case ; the nature 
of the offence and the manner of the 
committal were clear enough ; but the 
nature of the offender puzzled him. 
“Tell me,” he said, “ what made you 
suggest such a thing; why did you 
do it?” 

“T thought it would be —” Bill 
hesitated for a word,—‘“not exactly 
fun, though still funny,-—it was, too, 
at first ;” and in spite of her genuine 
penitence a smile stole over her face 
at the recollection. “I believe I 
wanted to see what would happen 
more than anything else,” she con- 
cluded after a pause. 

“Were you satisfied with what did 
happen ?” 

“No; oh, no, no! If I had 
thought of that I would never have 
suggested it; I never thought about 
hurting you or the poor priest. When 
I saw how you took it, and how he 
hated what he had got to do, I felt as 
if I should like to get up and tell 
Mr. Harborough to stop. But it 
would have been no use, I am sure,— 
I had done it and I could not undo 
it.” 

“No,” he answered her very gravely, 
“no, you could not.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
Bill for the first time in her life faced 
the irrevocable. At last the old man 
spoke again. “ And it never occurred 
to you,” he said, “that it would be 
painful to other people? Tell me, did 
another and a higher consideration 
never occur to you either?” 
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“That it was irreverent? I did 
not think of it at the time; now, of 
course, I know it was; but I really 
did not mean to be, and I think God 
must know. That is the best of it; 
you need never pretend or explain to 
Him. He knows, but other people,— 
I am very, very sorry.” 

Mr. Dane pressed that point no 
further ; perhaps the offender was 
beginning to explain herself to him a 
little, and so he judged it unwise. He 
led her to talk of the events which 
preceded her suggestion ; she told him 
all readily, the walk to Gurnett, the 
ramble in the wood, even her own 
rapture when alone there. 

“And to think,” she concluded, 
“that I should have felt like that,— 
as if the whole world were holy—and 
then, a little later think of such a 
thing!” 

“T know,” he said, “I know. The 
human mind is a very strange thing, 
and evil thoughts, in spite of what 
some people say to the contrary, are 
perhaps the very strangest things 
which ever come there.” 

“ Yes,,—and she drew a deep 
breath. “I was so glad to be alive 
that morning,” she went on; “I was 
glad about everything; I was fairly 
crazy with,—with life I think. I 
can’t explain, and I am afraid you 
don’t understand.” 

Did he not? It was a great many 
years ago, but he too knew what it 
meant—life and the joy of living, the 
wanton madness of youth. He under- 
stood so well that he said little more 
about the act she deplored but could 
not undo. Instead, he tried to pre- 
pare for the future, and he prepared 
by asking some few questions about 
the past, about life at Ashelton, life 
at Wrugglesby with Miss Brownlow, 
poor dear Miss Brownlow. And 
again she told him readily, but her 
answers only deepened the wrinkles in 
his forehead. She thought they were 
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for her wrong-doings, but she con- 
fessed them all bravely, including her 
enjoyment of the prayer-meeting. 

“T liked it,” she admitted, “ be- 
cause Mr. Johnson was so fine when 
he talked about faith, the evidence of 
the spirit, and the things which are 
not as they are, and all the rest of it. 
I suppose it is wrong? I have not 
imitated him very much yet; I will 
try not. That is the chief reason 
why I liked the prayer-meeting and 
why I went to the second one. There 
was another reason,—lI liked driving 
there. It was such a splendid even- 
ing, one of those that make you feel 
as if you would like to live for ever.” 

He ruffled his hair thoughtfully and 
looked at her with a still troubled 
brow. 

“You don’t understand?” she said, 
mistaking him. “I don’t mean 
eternal life that we—that Mr. John- 
son talks about; but never to leave 
the world. It is so beautiful, so,—so 
dear! I can’t”—and there was 
almost a sob in her voice—“ I can’t 
bear to think I shall have to die and 
lose sight of it all; that the thrushes 
will sing and I shall not hear them, 
the leaves come and go, the suns rise 
and set, and I never see them. It is 
sad to think how much I have lost 
already, though inside myself I always 
feel as if [ had not really lost it, as if 
I had been there all the time from the 
beginning and seen all the changes. 
You know what I mean; you can 
learn lots about the past but nothing 
about the future; nothing helps you 
about that, and by-and-bye there will 
be, must be, more earth-history—it 
does not seem possible that I shall not 
know; I do not feel as if I could 
die!” 

She looked up, appealing almost 
passionately for mercy on this first 
time that her soul had been betrayed 
into words. Perhaps the old rector 
was a lenicat judge; his eyes were 
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almost wistful as he said half to him- 
self: “And you are never ill, and 
never tired.” 

“T never have been.” 

“ And you have not nearly enough 
to do—” he was speaking solely to 
himself now—“ God help you !” 

It is possible Mr. Dane thought 
this was a case for man’s help also; 
at all events he did not dismiss it 
with some brief fatherly advice and a 
blessing. He talked to Bill as he 
had not talked before to anyone in 
Ashelton ; he, who, as it were, kept 
all on the outskirts of his life, spoke 
of those things which were the inner- 
most shrine of his faith, the things 
which, like the priests of old, he be- 
lieved should be kept for the initiated. 
And Bill was not initiated. Possibly 
she did not quite understand him; 
but it did not matter, she would do so 
some day. Possibly he did not quite 
understand her; how should he with 
all the gap of years between them ? 
Nevertheless he treated the girlish 
fancies delicately, almost as holy 
things. 

In the end he set her a penance, 
for, though a believer in spiritual 
repentance, he also held that work 
was very good for the soul; so for 
her wrong-doing he set her a task, at 
least he said it was for that. 

“What shall I do?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“You know that long bed at the 
bottom of Mrs. Morton’s garden? 
Dig it up. First pull up all the 
weeds and burn them, then dig it up, 
dig deep, put in manure and plant 
potatoes. I do not think Mrs. 
Morton will object ; I fancy she 
would let you do what you like in 
her garden.” 

“Yes, oh yes, she won’t mind. I 
will begin to-morrow morning; is 
there nothing else? I shall like 
doing that.” 

“Do that first,” he said, and she 


promised, not questioning his right 
to set her a task nor the fitness of 
the one he set. In fact, so satisfied 
did she seem with his wisdom that, 
just as she was leaving, she told him 
of the promise to go to Wood Hall 
again and of the difficulties attending 
it. 

“T promised,” she said, “ thinking 
Theresa would let me go, and now 
she won’t ; but I must still go.” 

“You should not have promised ;” 
and he looked very grave. 

*“But I have; I thought Theresa 
would not mind.” 

“She is quite right; nevertheless 
one must keep a promise.” 

It is to be feared that here spoke 
the man dowered with family tradi- 
tion, and not the clergyman and 
spiritual adviser. The sentiment, 
however, was one which Bill under- 
stood. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, “I must 

hg 
. “But not alone,” he answered ; 
“she must go with you.” 

This Bill did not understand ; she 
was also very certain that Theresa 
would not agree, and proceeded to 
explain the difficulty. 

“She would take you, surely she 
would drive with you?” Mr. Dane 
persisted. 

But Bill shook her head. “She 
would say the promise was wrong and 
could not be kept, and she would 
think she was encouraging wrong by 
going ; that is her way of looking at 
it.” 

Mr. Dane felt he was brought face 
to face with a difficulty, but he only 
repeated firmly, “You must not go 
alone.” Perhaps he could think of 
nothing else to say. 

Fortunately just then Bill thought 
of a possible way out of the trouble. 
“Do you think it would do if Polly 
were to drive with me?” she asked. 
“Polly is my eldest cousin. I should 
have to leave her outside the house, 




















but I would not be many minutes 
gone.” 

Mr. Dane did not know Polly, but 
he thought she would do. He 
strongly recommended also that she 
should, if possible, accompany Bill 
into the house. Bill was not at all 
sure that Polly would do this, and 
she was very sure indeed that she 
did not want her to do it ; however, 
she could not explain all this to Mr. 
Dane in the time now at her disposal, 
so she prepared to say good-bye. 

“There is one thing I should like 
to ask you before you go,” said Mr. 
Dane, looking at her thoughtfully as 
she stood by his chair. “It is about 
yourself.” 

“T will tell you if I can,” she 
answered, “but I think I have 
already told you all there is to tell.” 
Indeed, she had told him a great deal, 
far more than she was aware of, but 
it was not quite what he meant. 

“Your mother was Miss Brown- 
low’s sister ?” he asked. 

“Yes, the youngest, Kate; but I 
do not remember her at all; she died 
when I was very little.” 

Mr. Dane looked at her thought- 
fully. “I should doubt if you were 
like your mother,” he said ; “ you are 
not at all like your cousins, or Miss 
Brownlow either.” 

“No, I am not like them; some- 
times Polly says I am like my father ; 
but she did not know him, and she 
only says it when she is angry. I 
don’t think I can be like him really, 
except that I am dark. He was 
dark, but then he was very clever 
and fascinating ; Auntie says he be- 
witched my mother, so that she would 
marry him in spite of what they all 
said. I believe they did not think 
him good enough for her. I don’t 
quite know what he was; he used to 
come sometimes to sing at the town 
where she lived, but he was not a 
grand professional singer. Some 
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people said he was half a gipsy; he 
loved wandering about.” 

“Do you remember him?” 

“ Not clearly ; he did not live long 
after my mother; still I remember 
him better than I do her. I can just 
remember going about with him, or 
at least I think I can; it is difficult 
to tell which is memory and which 
fancy, it is all so long ago. I came 
to Auntie when I was very small.” 

‘“* And remained there ever since ?” 

“Yes, remained there ever since,” 
and she held out her hand to him. 

He took it. “‘ Good-bye,” he said, 
“ good-bye, little maiden. Do they 
call you Katie, too?” 

“No; Bill,—Wilhelmina.” 

“ Wilhelmina !” 

Perhaps the other Alardy had been 
called Wilhelmina; the old man’s 
face almost looked as if it were so, 
or as if some ghost had sprung to 
life at the name. But Bill did not 
see his face; for a moment he stood 
in the shadow of the door, then 
turned and went stooping into the 
dimness of the passage ; and she went 
onward down the road, thinking only 
how she could compass to-morrow’s 
visit. 

Polly was shrewd enough after her 
fashion, and if she saw Mr. Har- 
borough would, Bill felt certain, find 
out more than was desirable concern- 
ing her cousin’s share in the reading 
of the mass. Therefore Polly must 
not set foot inside Wood Hall. Bill 
had some respect for her shrewdness, 
though she was depending on being 
able to outwit it when she said she 
would get her chaperonage for the 
intended cal]. “But I'll get her,” 
Bill assured herself as she walked 
home that Sunday afternoon; and 
the chances were that she would, for 
she was a tenacious little person, and 
also, while much lacking in perception 
on some points, she had an instinctive 
comprehension of character which 
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gave her a truer conception of the 
turns and twists of Polly’s nature 
than either of the other cousins 
possessed. 

On Monday morning Bill set to 
work to carry out her plan. Her 
newly acquired mastery over the reins 
was the first thing pressed into her 
service. She would drive the old 
pony over to Wrugglesby, pack some 
clothes she wanted, and bring Polly 
(Bella would be giving music-lessons) 
home to Haylands with her for the 
night. At first Theresa demurred, 
but Robert only Jaughed at her fears ; 
and finally Bill was allowed to go, 
with Henry, the boot-boy, in attend- 
ance in case of accidents. Bill ac- 
cepted Henry’s escort to Wrugglesby, 
but said he would have to walk back 
as she intended to take Pully for a 
drive by herself. Theresa demurred 
again, but Robert was on Bill’s side ; 
and finally, as might have been fore- 
seen, Henry walked back alone, while 
Bill and Polly went for their drive. 

Not, however, before Bill had en- 
countered another obstacle, which 
presented itself in the attractive form 
of Bella. Bella wanted to make one 
of the party; she pointed out that 
there was room for her in the pony- 
carriage, and that Theresa was sure 
not to mind an extra guest for one 
night. Of course, in the ordinary 
way it would have been impossible 
for her to get out in the afternoon, 
but to-day it happened that nearly 
the whole school was going to a birth- 
day party and there were only two 
music-lessons to give. These two 
lessons were Bill’s salvation: she and 
Polly would take their drive while 
Bella gave them ; as soon as she had 
done she was to walk to Sales Cross 
Roads, where they would meet her 
with the pony-chaise at a quarter to 
four. 

The plan met with Polly’s entire 
approval ; she did not at all wish to 
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waste the early part of the afternoon 
waiting for Bella, and she was not 
troubled with many unselfish scruples. 
When Bella inconveniently said, “I 
think I could be at Sales Cross before 
that,” Polly answered decidedly, “ But 
we cannot.” Whereupon the good- 
natured Bella gave way, and, with 
matters at last satisfactorily arranged, 
the other two drove away. 

Polly leaned back with great satis- 
faction ; Bill had borrowed a cushion 
from Theresa for her and she appre- 
ciated it. “Really, Bill,” she said 
benignly, “I should never have 
thought you would learn to drive so 
well ; you are quite getting on.” 

“Do you think I have grown up 
any more?” Bill asked. 

Polly looked at her thoughtfully. 
“T don’t think you have developed 
much,” she said, after consideration. 
Before she reached the end of her 
journey that day she changed her 
opinion and came to the conclusion 
that Bill had developed surprisingly, 
in one direction at least. 

“We are going to Gurnett,” Bill 
announced, and Polly, to whom one 
place was as good as another, 
acquiesced. 

“We can easily get from there to 
Sales Cross to meet Bella,” Bill went 
on to explain when they were nearing 
the village. “I want to see someone 
at Gurnett, or rather, just this side 
of it; we don’t go through the 
village.” 

“Whom are you going to see? 
I will hold the reins while you go in ; 
I don’t care about going with messages 
to strange farms; there are always 
geese and cows about.” 

Bill entirely agreed with this sug- 
gestion. ‘ Yes,” she said, “ you must 
wait outside while I go in; I won’t 
be long, not more than ten minutes 
I expect. It is not to a farm we 
are going, though; it is to Wood 
Hall.” 














“Wood Hall! Whatever does 
Theresa want from there?” 

“Theresa does not want anything ; 
I am going on my own business. She 
does not know I am going, and she 
would be very angry if she did.” 

“ Well, Bill!” 

“But I have got to go all the 
same,” Bill continued ignoring the 
exclamation. 

“What about me? Pray, why 
should I allow it if Theresa does not? 
I insist on hearing all about it at 
once.” 

Curiosity as well as indignation 
prompted this speech, which Bill pro- 
ceeded to gratify to a certain extent. 
“T will tell you as much as there is 
time for,” she said, and there was not 
time for a great deal. Polly’s explo- 
sions of righteous wrath, not so judicial 
and certainly not so genuine as 
Theresa’s, helped to shorten the 
narrative. 

“Well, Bill, I could not have 
believed it of you! No, I could not, 
even if anyone had told me! I know 
a good deal about you, it is true, but 
I should never have expected—well—” 
Words failed and Polly took refuge in 
a superlatively expressive sniff; she 
had brought the language of sniffs to 
a rare perfection. 

But Bill was not at all impressed, 
and when Polly asked with stern 
dignity, “Do you think I, any more 
than Theresa, will allow you to go to 
Wood Hall?” she answered, “ You 
can’t help yourself.” 

“Can’t help myself, indeed !” 

“No, we are just there.” That 
was undeniably true; they were in 
the drive and must soon reach the 
house. “If you did not mean to 
come,” Bill went on composedly, “ why 
did you not say so before we turned 
in? 

“T did not notice.” 

Bill was politely doubtful. “ Look 
here, Polly,” she said, “what is the 
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good of pretending? It is not what 
things are that matters to you, it is 
how they look. I am sure that this 
is quite right, you are not; but that 
does not count, as you only want it to 
look right—” 

“Bill! You are a wicked girl. 
How dare you say such things?” 

“TI dare say them, and you dare 
think them,” Bill retorted, vaguely 
aware that she must have outraged 
the sense of decency again. At that 
moment a sharp turn in the drive 
showed them the house just in front, 
the chaise swayed to one side, for the 
ground dipped suddenly down before 
it rose again for the last little ascent. 

“T shall come in with you,” Polly 
said heroically as she gripped the sides 
of the chaise with a firm, though 
nervous, grasp. “I shall not leave 
you—Bill, do be careful how you 
drive !—not leave you in spite of your 
conduct to me.” 

“Yes, you will. You will wait 
outside, and think how it can be 
made to look best.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind!” 

“Then I shall frighten the pony 
and make him run away. He won't 
run far, but by the time you get back 
here I shall have gone inside. Good- 
bye for the present; I sha’n’t be 
long.” 

Bill jumped out as she spoke, and 
the indignant, though discreet, Polly 
took the reins and patiently waited in 
the pony-carriage. Bill certainly had 
developed, and developed, among 
other things, a painful plainness of 
speech. This hurt Polly more than 
anything else, for she believed in 
observing all the decencies of life, 
in saying and seeming all that was 
suitable to the occasion, even to a 
certain extent persuading herself to 
feel it too. She always acted, for 
herself if there was no other audience ; 
she could not help it, and the fact 
that there was not the least chance of 
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anyone being deceived did not deter 
her from taking a part. More often 
than not people were a little deceived ; 
they believed in her more or less, as 
she believed in herself. Bill did not, 
which was her misfortune; but she 
said so baldly, and that was her fault, 
a fault Polly found it hard to forgive 
just then. “Yet,” Polly thought 
when she sat in the chaise waiting 
and meditating on Bill’s development, 
“she is proving to be rather as I ex- 
pected ; she has twenty times the go 
of the other two, if only one could 
make her sensible.” From which it 
may be seen that Polly had a keen 
eye to the main chance, and even in 
matters of personal affront suught first 
a possible advantage; afterwards, if 
expedient, she resented the annoyance. 
During the ten minutes that she 
waited for Bill she had serious 
thoughts of making common cause 
with that offender. 

Bill was as good as her word. 
Mindful of a limit to Polly’s patience, 
she came to the point as soon as 
possible, and asked what Mr. Har- 
borough demanded in return for ful- 
filling her wish. But he, not aware 
of any urgent reason for haste, set 
the question aside and asked instead 
if she had been satisfied with Sunday’s 
comedy. 

She did not think it a comedy; 
indeed, to tell the truth, she was not 
quite sure what a comedy was; cer- 
tainly she had not been satisfied, but, 
as she hastened to explain, that was 
not his fault. “It was my own,” she 
said. 

“Your own, daughter of Eve? 
Dissatisfied as soon as gratified? It’s 
the way with ’em all. Still I own 
this affair did not turn out as well as 
it might.” 

“You did not expect it to be like 
that? Neither did I, if I had 
thought—” 

“You would have chosen a day 
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when the curate was in sole command ? 
It certainly would have been better 
from a sporting point of view.” 

For a moment the vision of what 
might have occurred in those circum- 
stances flitted through Bill’s mind, but 
she banished it and said gravely: “It 
would have been funnier, I dare say, 
but no better; worse, I think, for I 
should not then have found out that 
it was wrong.” 

Mr. Harborough laughed, seeming 
to find a good deal of amusement in 
the idea of Bill’s tardy conscientious 
scruples; but on account, he said, of 
her disappointment he asked nothing 
further of her, saying that they would 
now cry quits to the bargain. Bill 
was relieved, having been afraid he 
would lay some fresh difficulty upon 
her; as it was, she felt she had 
escaped easily, and prepared to make 
her adieux with a light heart, explain- 
ing at the same time that, as Polly 
was waiting outside, she must go at 
once. The idea of Polly waiting 
outside also seemed to amuse Mr. 
Harborough. 

“Dear me, how they have been 
talking to you!” he said. ‘‘ Bringing 
home the enormity of your conduct to 
you with a vengeance! They won't 
leave me my unsophisticated little 
maiden long; good women are great 
teachers of the ways of this wicked 
world.” 

Bill scarcely understood him ; still, 
she fancied he was insinuating some- 
thing against her cousin whose words 
really had had no weight at all in 
determining her action. “It was not 
exactly Theresa’s doing,” she said. 

“Not Theresa?” He laughed. “ Yet 
you have brought a dragon, a cha- 
perone to watch over you. You need 
scarcely have taken the trouble; I 
should have done you no harm.” 

“They would not let me come 
alone.” 

“T wonder they let you come at all.” 
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“Theresa would not; Polly could 
not help herself.” Bill did not ex- 
plain Mr. Dane’s share in the matter, 
and Harborough did not ask it. 
“When are you coming again?” was 
all he said. 

“ Never.” 

“Never? Are you going to leave 
me all alone in my desolate old age?” 

“They won’t let me come.” 

The oid man’s tone had been but 
half serious, yet as he spoke the ex- 
treme silence of the house suddenly 
impressed Bill, the loneliness of the 
great room where they two made an 
oasis of humanity in a desert of 
shadowy memories. The polished 
floor stretched around her, only 
quivering into life when she moved 
and sending distorted reflections of 
herself along the boards; the mirrors 
on the wall never waking till she 
turned for them to cast back her brown 
face and ruddy hair. Away at the far 
end of the room there were chairs and 
cabinets, but they were too distant to 
reflect her on their polished wood, too 
far off to have any connection with 
this life. They belonged to the folks 
who looked down from the walls. It 
was a wondrous house, and a terribly 
lonely one to an old man who did 
not care for memories, whose taste, 
vitiated by the hot peppers of his 
manhood, could not appreciate the 
pot-pourri of the centuries that were 

ne. 

“Could you not get someone else 
to come,” Bill said at last, “ someone 
belonging to you? You haven’t got 
anyone ?”—he had shaken his head 
and she felt the case was a bad one 
till a happy idea occurred to her. 
“Why not pay a girl?” she said. 
“You could, you know; you could 
get one that way.” 

“For what would you undertake 
the post ?” 

The question was asked with all 
gravity, but she was not quite sure 


that he was in earnest. It would be 
a good thing if he were, for this was 
work she could do, and, since she had 
to earn her living, it seemed much 
better that slie should do it in this 
way which fitted her small abilities. 
She glanced quickly at him, uncertain 
what to answer. “ Twenty-five pounds 
a year,” she said at last, at a venture, 
naming a sum which seemed to her 
exorbitant considering his straitened 
circumstances. 

He swiled a little and shook his 
head. ‘Can’t be done,” he said, and 
she prepared to reduce her terms 
cautiously, but he explained the 
obstacles. 

“Tt is the aunts and cousins who 
are in the way, my dear ; if you were 
alone in the world we would not 
quarrel as to terms.” 

“Oh, but I could easily explain to 
them.” 

Bill was confident, but Mr. Har- 
borough reminded her of her con- 
fidence with regard to Theresa’s 
permission to repeat her visit. She 
was forced to admit his superior 
knowledge there, and to allow of its 
possibility again, although it seemed 
foolish to carry social objections into 
a purely commercial transaction. 

“Believe me,” he said, ‘ there are 
no terms on which they would allow 
you to enter my service, except the 
cover of my name.” She did not under- 
stand. “If the salary were a marriage 
settlement,” he explained, “ they 
would permit you to take it, and, 
under the name of Mrs. Harborough, 
they would raise no objection to your 
accepting the post of companion.” 

In spite of her disappointment at 
finding the offer not a genuine one 
after all, Bill burst out laughing ; 
laughing principally at her own 
stupidity in taking him seriously. 
Then she said: “I must go; Polly 
will be tired of waiting.” 

“Laugh and go,” he said. “Do 
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you laugh at Wood Hall? I could— 
by Heaven, it is almost worth 
doing !” he exclaimed with a sudden 
access of energy. “There are some 
who would not laugh then, my little 
brown elf.” 

He laughed himself at the idea, 
laughed softly with a bitter spite in 
his eyes. Afterwards it occurred to 
Bill vaguely that perhaps he really 
had been in earnest, and that she 
was to have played a part in some 
scheme of vengeance. Bunt she never 
seriously thought so, and at the time 
it did not appear to her as anything 
but a jest. As such she laughed 
again so that her merriment rang in 
the great room; and she was still 
smiling when a minute later she came 
out to Polly waiting in the chaise. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue four roads which met at Sales 
Cross traversed the district in every 
direction. ‘“ You can’t go anywhere 
without going by Sales Cross,” said 
Bella, basing her opinion on the 
number of people who had passed 
while she was waiting for Bill and 
Polly on that April afternoon. None 
of these travellers were mentioned by 
name except Mr. Jack Dawson, who 
could hardly be said to have passed 
since he was still there when the 
pony-chaise came in sight. He looked, 
too, as if he had meant to stay some 
time, seeing that he had dismounted 
from his horse and was standing, with 
the bridle over his arm, so deeply 
absorbed in conversation that he did 
not notice the approaching carriage. 
Bella explained later that he got 
down to help her free herself from 
the long bramble she had twisted 
round her ankles while gathering 
primroses a few minutes earlier. 
From the conversation which ensued 
between the two elder cousins Bill 
gathered that Jack Dawson had had 
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something to do with Bella’s second 
Sunday afternoon at Ashelton being 
less dull than the first. 

But she did not listen very atten- 
tively; Polly’s eloquence had not 
much interest for her, especially since, 
during the drive from Gurnett, she 
had settled her own differences with 
her cousin, telling exactly what she 
pleased of the doings at Wood Hall. 
There had been a battle royal during 
that drive conducted with a good 
many words, and, it is to be feared, 
some little heat on both sides. But 
it had its advantages, being the first 
time that Bill and Polly had crossed 
swords as equals, and each understood 
the other the better for doing so; 
also it gave Polly a further indication 
that Bill was growing up,— Though 
not in the way we should wish” as 
she said to Bella with melancholy 
dignity. “No, Bella,” she went on 
as her listener showed no signs of 
distress at the news, “ Bill is not a 
lady, and nothing will ever make her 
one.” 

To which Bill agreed, adding: “I 
don’t believe I have got all the 
instincts and so on, and I’m sure I 
don’t feel things the way I ought. I 
suppose I have got a little bad blood 
somewhere.” 

“Somewhere!” Polly’s sniff was 
impressive. “ With your father— 
well! we need say no more.” 

“Considering what you have already 
said,” replied Bill, “I think you need 
not.” 

Bella wondered what had been said, 
but she did not hear, for soon after- 
wards they reached Haylands, where 
Theresa declared herself delighted to 
receive the two visitors instead of one. 
Later on, she heard of Bill’s other 
doings, and with them she was not 
so well pleased. She was distressed 
as well as angry when she was told 
about the visit to Wood Hall. 

Polly bad been much opposed to 
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telling her anything about it. 
“Leave it alone,” she counselled ; 
“it can’t be altered now. There will 
only be a great fuss, and how shall 
I look for letting you go?” 

But Bill disagreed. It would not 
be honest, she said. 

“None of it was honest,” retorted 
Polly; and certainly the part she 
took upon herself was open to ques- 
tion, although, no doubt, it was the 
one best fitting the situation. “TI 
thought it better to let her go to- 
day,”—so she concluded a most able 
explanation of affairs to Theresa. 
“You see, to-day I was with her ; 
another day she might have been 
alone. She was certain to go, sooner 
or later, with or without me,—she is 
so dreadfully obstinate—and so I was 
determined that she should go under 
the most favourable circumstances.” 

Theresa agreed, and blamed Bill 
severely ; but Bella remarked: “ You 
stayed outside for her good, I suppose, 
Polly?” 

“T stayed outside,” Polly replied 
with dignity, “ because she would not 
let me come in without a scene.” 

The truth of this statement was 
obvious and effective. Indeed Polly’s 
manner while at Haylands was al- 
together effective; more especially 
when, on their first arrival, they 
found Mrs. Dawson talking to Theresa 
on business connected with the Church 
Missionary Society. Mrs. Dawson 
had the cause of missions very much 
at heart ; she attended many meetings 
and paid many visits in connection 
with it, with what exact result to the 
cause no one knew, but doubtless it 
was beneficial. The principal results 
of the call on Theresa were entirely 
unconnected with missions, being the 
postponement of Bill’s confession for 
half an hour and the social opportunity 
afforded Polly. 

Polly made such good use of the 


oceasion that Mrs. Dawson, a rather 


imposing personage, unbent to quite a 
rare extent. She even hoped that 
Miss Hains would be able to come 
to her tea-party next day with her 
cousin, Miss Alardy. Polly regretted 
she could not do so, since she was 
unfortunately obliged to return to 
Wrugglesby in the morning. 

“And I really did regret it too,” 
she informed the others when they 
were discussing Mrs. Dawson late 
that evening; “I wish I had been 
staying or here.” 

“We could not both have gone,” 
said Bill, for whom the invitation 
had already been accepted ; “ there’s 
only the one skirt, you know.” 

“Tt is my skirt.” 

“But you have lent it to Bill,” 
Bella said; “besides, she is the 
youngest, and has never been to any- 
thing yet.” 

Polly did not consider this a very 
valid argument, though, as she said, 
it really did not matter since she 
could not stay any longer at Ashelton. 

It was at bed-time that this dis- 
cussion took place. Bella was to 
sleep with Bill, and Polly had come 
into their room to brush her hair and 
edify them with her view on several 
subjects. The fact that she did so in 
Bill’s presence showed plainly that 
she recognised her as something like 
an equal. 

“T will tell you all about the tea- 
party,” Bill said, feeling rather greedy 
in that the festivity had fallen to her 
share. 

“Yes, but you will not be able to 
do it as I should,” Polly answered 
regretfully. “I made an impression 
on Mrs. Dawson this afternoon ; I 
should go on making one if I were 
to see her again, a good impression.” 

Bill laughed irreverently. 

“Don’t be rude, Bill.” Polly’s 
manner was momentarily that of an 
elder and teacher, but almost im- 
mediately she dropped it and returned 
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to the terms of familiar intercourse. 
She at least possessed the merit of 
adapting herself quickly to altered 
circumstances and relationships. 

“My dear girls,” she said, sitting 
down in the one easy-chair the room 
boasted, “one has to make good im- 
pressions; one never knows when 
they may be useful.” 

“You have no use for Mrs. Daw- 
son,” Bella said quickly. 

“No, she does it to keep her hand 
in, for pure pleasure and practice, 
and because she can’t help it. She 
would try to make a good impression 
on us if there were no one else.” 

This was Bill’s opinion, but Polly 
only said, “ You are a silly child,” and 
began to put her hair into curl-papers, 
at the same time giving the cousins 
her views on many things, notably 
on matrimony. On this subject she 
had very decided opinions which she 
did not at all mind expressing with 
a degree of frankness which shocked 
Bella. 

“You are horrid, Polly!” 
exclaimed at last. 

“I have the courage of my 
opinions,” Polly retorted; “I say 
what others think.” 

“ They do not think such things.” 

Bill, who had hitherto paid small 
attention to the conversation, debated 
this point in her mind as she sat 
perched on the bed in her favourite 
position. “I don’t believe people 
think much at all,” was her con- 
clusion. 

Polly told her that she knew no- 
thing about it, but, nothing daunted, 
she went on to explain herself. “ They 
don’t think ; they do things because 
the things come along, do them by 
instinct, or impulse, or something ; 
they don’t half know what will 
happen. I am nearly sure they 
don’t think about the before and 
after. Nobody can see the real be- 
ginnings and ends, and some people 
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don’t seem able to see even a little 
bit to right and left,—I wonder 
why.” 

Neither of the elder cousins was 
prepared to go into the question, 
Bella possibly because she herself 
belonged to the class who cannot 
look before and after, Polly, certainly 
because she wished to discuss more 
practical matters. By way of putting 
an end to Bill’s speculations she in- 
troduced the topic, suggested by her 
previous remarks, of their own future. 

“Say that you, Bella,” she said, 
“marry money,—” 

“T sha’n’t do any such thing !” 

“Oh, well—” and then followed 
another exposition of Polly’s views 
which Bill lost little by not heeding. 
She had picked up the fairy-book 
which she had taken to bed with her 
a few nights ago, and had become 
too absorbed in its pages to hear 
what Polly said until the mention of 
her own name arrested her attention. 

“ And what is to become of Bill?” 
said Polly, who had by this time 
settled the future for the rest of 
them. 

“There is the school, she could 
help—” : 

“The school!” said Polly disdain- 
fully. ‘“ What good would Bill be, 
what can she do?” 

“Nothing,” the culprit answered, 
before Bella could speak in her de- 
fence. “It is quite true, I should 
be of no use. I don’t know what I 
could do unless, perhaps, be a general 
servant; they are scarce now, and 
I can work like a steam-engine. I 
never get tired and I can get up ever 
so early—you should just see how I 
can scrub and iron, and I can cook 
a little too.” 

“You ridiculous child!” laughed 
Bella. “Do you suppose we should 
ever let you do that ?” 

“She might do worse,” was Polly’s 
opinion. 
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“She could not do that,” Bella re- 
plied emphatically ; “neither Theresa 
nor [ would allow it. And Polly, you 
might as well say good-night now ; 
we want to go to sleep.” 

Polly took her candle, casting a 
grotesque shadow of herself and her 
curl-papers on the low ceiling. ‘‘ Good- 
night,” she said with severity. “TI 
am glad you can sleep ; I don’t find it 
so easy when I look forward to what 
must happen.” 

“ Don’t look,” Bill called after her, 
“except at your candle; look at 
that, and mind you don’t spill the 
grease.” 

None the less Bill lay awake a long 
time, thinking not only of the future 
but also of the post which might 
almost have been hers that day were 
it not for the aunts and cousins. 
Also she thought of Bella and her 
future, and from that she mentally 
went to Jack Dawson, who appeared 
a very pleasant sort of person, and to 
Mrs. Dawson, who did not, though in 
Bill’s opinion she was an entertaining 
one. At least she had thought so 
when she sat meekly silent during the 
lady’s call that afternoon. 

On the next day she had another 
opportunity of studying Mrs. Dawson, 
for that was the day of the state tea- 
party which Polly had so deeply re- 
gretted missing. Polly and Bella had 
gone back to Wrugglesby, and Bill 
was left in undisputed possession of 
the skirt. It was not new, neither 
was it in the latest fashion, but Bill 
thought it very beautiful as she con- 
templated herself in her little mirror 
on Tuesday evening. Of course one 
needed the best clothes the family 
could muster for such an occasion as 
the present ; the tea-party at Grays, 
Mrs. Dawson’s house, was really quite 
an important social function besides 
being the first which Bill had ever 
attended. She was somewhat im- 
pressed and tremendously interested 


by everything, the solemn mahogany 
grandeur of the bed-room where slie 
and Theresa took off their wrappings, 
the spotless whiteness of the linen 
covers of the stair-carpets, the giant 
hat-stand by which Robert waited for 
them in the hall. 

The drawing-room was large; the 
main part of the furniture dated from 
the Sixties, the wonderful blue of the 
upholstery being unmistakably of that 
era. But the sundry tides of fashion 
that have swept through the land 
since then had left a few deposits 
even in this conservative house: some 
peacock-feathers and a silk-covered 
palm-leaf, a present possibly in the 
decorative days; a small black table, 
a relic of zstheticism ; a rococo photo- 
graph-screen of later date,—a few 
such things could be seen here and 
there. “They were given to her,” 
thought Bill gazing earnestly at the 
immovable black-silk dignity of Mrs. 
Dawson ; “they were given by her.” 
This was Bill’s decision when her eye 
lighted on a girl standing near the 
hostess. The girl was tall and mus- 
cular, turned four and twenty, athleti- 
cally built and dressed in the fashion 
of the day, the fashion which obtains 
in Ealing and similar exclusivesuburbs. 
Her face, it is true, did not express 
much, but then other people’s faces 
do not as a rule express much, and she 
naturally did not wish to do anything 
but what everyone else did. She was 
doubtless an expert at lawn-tennis 
and hockey, and an authority on the 
technique of bicycles. Probably she 
thought her aunt at Ashelton much 
behind the times, though, as she in- 
formed her friends, she liked staying 
with her: “It was such a deliciously 
unsophisticated place still.” 

Bill looked at her with interest and 
at first with some admiration, for to 
her inexperienced eyes Miss Gladys 
Dawson was a new and fine specimen of 
humanity. Miss Gladys Dawson looked 
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at Bill only with a careless curiosity 
because she found her a little odd, 
and wondered why she had never seen 
her at Ashelton before. She also 
(and here came in the insult) looked 
at the skirt. A light blazed up in 
Bill’s eyes, a light that was almost 
like a red flame, and there rose in her 
heart a great wrath and a feminine 
desire to pay back the offence, to 
criticise in some way the offender and 
bring ridicule on her. Bill had never 
felt the sentiment before, being in the 
main indifferent to opinions of all sorts. 
Miss Dawson’s glance on_ herself 
would have passed unnoticed ; she cared 
nothing for criticism and had a very 
poor opinion of herself,—but the skirt 
was another matter, Polly’s cherished 
skirt which she had made with so 
much labour out of two old silk dresses 
of Miss Brownlow’s! Bill felt that 
the look, half amused, half supercilious, 
wholly, indescribably feminine in its 
critical survey, was an insult to the 
absent Polly and cried aloud for ven- 
geance. “I wish I could do some- 
thing,” she thought vindictively. “TI 
wonder what she would mind most.” 
It was now six o'clock, and there 
was a general move to the dining-room 
for tea. Mrs. Dawson had always 
dined at two and taken tea at six, 
and she always would do so as long 
as she was able to dine and take tea 
at all. She made no difference for 
visitors, except in the quantity of food 
prepared, and in that respect she cer- 
tainly planned lavishly. The table 
that night was loaded with the dain- 
ties which have gone out of fashion 
with six o’clock teas. Bill nuticed 
everything carefully, trying to remem- 
ber all she could for the sake of 
her absent cousins. There was a 
wonderful tablecloth, she observed, 
of fine unbleached linen whereon 
drab dogs hunted drab stags over 
a grayish ground much interspersed 
with drab trees whose leafy branches 
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met in the centre of the table and 
were hidden under the pot of a pink 
azalea. Arranged everywhere, almost 
crowding each other off, were cakes 
both hot and cold, so many of them 
that Bill could not taste them all. 
There were also several preserves, 
notably one of pineapple, very sticky, 
very difficult of manipulation, inspir- 
ing one (if that one were Bill) with a 
desire to take the pot and a spoon to 
the store-room and eat in comfort un- 
observed. “ It wants practice,” Bill 
decided as she watched the ease with 
which Mr. Johnson, who might reason- 
ably be expected to have had practice, 
managed the pineapple. “I expect he 
has been here heaps of times before,” 
she thought, and no doubt she was 
right for he seemed much at his ease. 
Mr. Perry, on the other hand, was 
never quite able to forget the grocer’s 
shop when he sat down with Mrs. 
Dawson ; he talked nervously and 
rapidly all through the meal, forget- 
ting his tea in his anxiety to be polite, 
and remembering that he wanted a 
third cup when everyone had finished 
and the tea-pot was dry. Bill felt 
sorry for Mrs. Dawson when she saw 
her pouring tepid water through the 
tea-pot so as to supply the late comer, 
sorrier still for Mr. Perry when he 
received his large shallow cup and 
made manful efforts to drink its 
contents while the guests waited for 
him. 

Bill sat next to Mrs. Johnson, a 
placid matron not much given to 
general conversation ; and as she re- 
turned becoming answers to the few 
remarks made to her, she was voted 
by her neighbour to be “a nicely 
brought-up girl.” Gladys Dawson, of 
course, was different ; being older, and 
“from London,” she was expected to 
talk, and she did do so; in fact she 
took the lion’s share of the entertain- 
ment upon herself. Mrs. Dawson was 
not averse to this, but, as Bill noticed, 
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neither was Gladys. “She likes it,” 
thought the silent watcher ; and there 
came into Bill’s mind, by reason of 
the insult offered to Polly’s skirt, a 
desire which is a natural instinct in 
most of her more developed sisters,— 
the desire to outshine the other 
woman. 

“It would not be easy,” Bill 
thought, feeling that she did not 
know much about the subjects of 
greatest interest to the ladies present ; 
but then, as she soon found, Miss 
Dawson did not either, and so wisely 
confined herself to entertaining the 
men. Bill did not feel very hopeful 
of her own powers in that direction, 
and before she could make any definite 
plans her thoughts were interrupted 
by Mr. Dane’s entrance into the 
drawing-room to which everyone had 
now returned. Mr. Dane never joined 
these parties till after tea, on the 
excuse of parish-work. After the 
little disturbance created by his en- 
trance had subsided, and he had 
shaken hands with everybody, Bill 
found that he had taken the chair 
next to her. She knew that he 
wanted to hear if she had been to 
Wood Hall, and she was quite ready 
to tell him. It was easy enough to 
do this unnoticed in the buzz of 
general conversation ; aud accordingly 
she told him how she and Polly had 
driven to Wood Hall, how Polly had 
waited outside, and how Mr. Har- 
borough had laid no fresh conditions 
upon her. This was all very well, 
but it was not so well when she went 
on to talk of Mr. Harborough’s loneli- 
ness, and so, incidentally, of her sug- 
gestion of a paid companion, and his 
offer of the post to herself. “Of 
course he did not mean it really,” she 
concluded ; “it was only in fun, but 
for a moment I thought he meant it.” 

“ What made you think he did not 
mean it?” 

“What he said afterwards ;” and 


she related all that followed. “He 
meant he would have to marry me 
before they would let me come,” she 
said, laughing a little. 

But Mr. Dane did not laugh. 
“Yes, marry him,” he said, “ marry 
him for Wood Hall, for his name and 
position,—would you do that ?” 

“T did not have the chance; he 
did not ask me really; it was all 
fun.” 

“Have you told your cousins of 
the fun?” 

The old man was looking earnestly 
at her, waiting for her answer, and 
she hesitated before she gave it. She 
plainly heard Mrs. Perry saying, “I 
never had a sitting of eggs from the 
Possets turn out badly,” before she 
said, “No, I have not told them.” 
And she wondered why she had not, 
and why she never would, for she 
knew then that she never would. 

“Tf he had meant it, would you 
have taken him and Wood Hall and 
the name, and the little you know, 
and the infinitely more which you do 
not know ¢” 

“No,” she answered frankly. “TI 
would like Wood Hall immensely ; I 
would do a good deal for a place like 
that—I don’t believe I would be too 
particular what; but I could not 
marry him. I could not marry any- 
one; I could not possibly be cooped 
up with one person. I believe I 
would like more than anything else 
to be a gipsy and wander from place 
to place, mending chairs and stealing 
fowls.” 

Mr. Dane did not reprove the lax 
morality of this speech ; all he said 
was: “Then I suppose you are never 
going to see Mr. Harborough again?” 

“No,” answered Bill, and as she 
did so Mr. Johnson, who had caught 
the name, tried to draw his rector 
into a discussion of Sunday’s enor- 
mitics. But Mr. Dane would not be 
drawn ; he was polite, but firm and 
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most uncommunicative. The only 
opinion he would give was that he 
believed Mr. Harborough’s proceed- 
ings were not actionable, since he 
himself had given consent for the 
mass to be finished. 

“But I am sure we could prose- 
cute,” Mr. Johnson persisted. “T 
was speaking to Stevens,—Stevens of 
Wrugglesby you know—about it ; he 
says it is quite possible to prosecute 
for brawling and creating a disturb- 
ance in church during divine service, 
if for nothing else.” 

“No doubt he is right, but I do 
not think the churchwardens will 
wish to prosecute. The case would 
offer several nice points to a lawyer, 
for, though the mass was begun 
without our permission, and so was 
technically a disturbance, the offence 
was partly condoned by the permis- 
sion to continue which was afterwards 
given. Moreover, though our church 
is of course a church of England as 
by law established, the Harborough 
chapel is held on a very old tenure 
which it would be necessary to under- 
stand clearly before any move could 
be made in the matter. I don’t 
mean to say we could not prosecute : 
I dare say we could; but I hardly 
think it is necessary. What do you 
think ?” 

Mr. Johnson almost thought it 
was, on account of the precedent: 
“Solely on account of the precedent ; 
it might occur again.” 

“T do not think it will,” Mr. Dane 
answered, just in time to prevent 
Bill declaring the same thing warmly. 
Then someone began to sing and they 
all listened, placidly or otherwise 
according to their natures. When 
the song was over, Bill, finding Mr. 
Johnson’s attention diverted else- 
where, turned to her neighbour for 
information on a subject which had 
puzzled her since her first visit to 
Wood Hall. 
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“ You know all about this part of 
the country,” she said. “ Perhaps 
you can tell me if it is true that a 
good many years ago a body was 
carried by night from Corbycroft to 
the little church in Wood Hall park.” 

“Yes, certainly it is true; but 
what makes you ask? Who has told 
you of it?” 

“Mr. Harborough, but he did not 
say much ; is it a secret?” 

“No, oh no; some of the old folks 
at Gurnett still tell the tale, though 
there are not many now who can tell 
much except from hearsay. It was 
not much talked about at the time, 
and is pretty well forgotten now.” 

He spoke as if the subject had 
long lost its interest for him, but to 
Bill it was all fresh; she felt that 
her romance was becoming exciting 
again. “Who was it?” she asked. 
“Who were they going to bury ?” 

“Roger Corby, the old Squire he 
was called, though he was not squire 
of Gurnett. He died at Corbycroft, 
and he died very much in debt. His 
servants and—and some other people 
believed that his body would, accord- 
ing to a barbarous old practice, be 
arrested for debt, so they removed it 
by night to the church in Wood Hall 
park.” 

“ And was it arrested ?” 

“No, and I do not believe there 
was any likelihood that it would have 
been. Long ago bodies were some- 
times arrested, legally or illegally,— 
I do not know which—but so late as 
that—it was in 1833—it was more 
than improbable.” 

“But they must have believed 
it,” Bill objected ; “they must have 
thought it would happen.” 

“Yes, but the servants were 
ignorant, and the girl, the Squire’s 
granddaughter, was a child of thirteen, 
headstrong, daring, imaginative, who 
heard the servants’ chatter and be- 
lieved it. The thing was practically 
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her doing. She was fond of her 
grandfather, and there was no one 
to take charge at his death ; her 
father was abroad and she and the 
old butler managed everything. She 
always did as she liked, and grew up 
as she pleased, with no one to thwart 
her.” 

Bill wondered if Mr. Dane had 
known the granddaughter, or if this 
too was only part of the local tale; 
she would have liked to ask him but 
thought that perhaps she ought not, 
as the last words scarcely seemed 
addressed to her. She contented 
herself with inquiring, “ Did you live 
here then ?” 

“No,” he roused himself with an 
effort. “No; I was not born in this 
part of the country and at that time 
I was a lad at school; a little lad I 
must have been, for I am younger 
than Harborough.” 

“And he? Did he know at the 
time? How old was he then?” 

“Yes, he knew; he must have 
known, for he was at home when the 
thing happened.” 

There were more questions Bill 
wanted to ask, but she was not able 
to do so for at that moment Miss 
Dawson’s_ well-trained soprano in- 
formed the company that she was 
“a monkey on a stick.” 

By the time she had reached the 
end of her song Mr. Perry had 
claimed the rector’s attention, and 
Bill was left to meditate on the half- 
told story until Mrs. Dawson asked 
her with awful politeness for a little 
music. Theresa had warned her that 
this would occur, telling her to bring 
her music in anticipation. Bill had 
obediently brought it, making up her 
mind to play one of her pieces if 
required, but now when the time 
came she did no such thing. She 
cast a quick glance at Miss Dawson, 
who was now talking to Gilchrist 
Harborough, and thinking of the 
No. 501.—vow. txxxiv. 
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covert sneer at Polly’s skirt, went to 
the piano in no very Christian frame 
of mind. “I can sing as well as 
you,” was the defiance she mentally 
hurled at the young lady as she sat 
down to the piano and began to play 
from memory, or, more correctly 
speaking, by ear from some half 
forgotten melody. It was curious 
music, at first compelling attention 
by its strangeness, afterwards holding 
it by a charm of its own,—a love- 
song of long ago, low, yet with an 
almost harsh refrain in it, vibrating 
with a passion at first suppressed, 
but afterwards breaking forth into 
a tumult of emotion likely to tingle 
strangely in the nerves of those who 
listened. 


** Red is the rose thou hast bound in 
thy hair, 
Redder thy lips, love. 
Soft is thy breath, aye, the sweetest 
of air, 
Incense to me, love; 
E’en though it choketh the voice of 
my prayer, 
(I pray not now, love.) 
Stars are thine eyes,—ill stars some 
swear, 
Beacons to me, love. 
Oh, heart of my heart, I want nought 
but thy beauty, 
Of here and hereafter, I ask only thee! 
Sinner or saint, thou art God of my 
worship, 
In time aa eternity Heaven to me!” 


Silently Mr. Dane rose and went 
out of the room, closing the door 
noiselessly after him. At the time 
Bill’s astonished audience hardly 
noticed it; afterwards it was said 
by some of the more severe that he 
went out to mark his disapproval 
of the tone and tenor of the song, 
which was certainly most unbecoming 
in a young girl. This may have been 
the case; it obviously was not because 
his Christian forbearance and courtesy 
were tried beyond endurance, as some- 
times happened, by false notes, for to 
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a musician the rendering of this song 
left little to be desired. Whatever 
the reason, Mr. Dane left the drawing- 
room, and passing through the hall 
went out by the open garden-door, 
out into the sweet spring night where 
the song could not reach him. His 
lips moved once as he went : 


“If God in His anger hath shut thee 
from Heaven, 
Then closed on us both let its golden 
gates be.” 


And the strange thing was that 
these words did not occur in the first 
part of the song which he had heard, 
but in the second part which he did 
not hear, and of which Bill was now 
singing the last verses. 


“Tf God in His anger hath shut thee 
from Heaven, 
Then closed on us both let its golden 
gates be! 
For thou, oh, beloved, art the God 
of my worship, 
In time and eternity Heaven tome!” 


And between the box-edged borders, 
where drooping daffodils glimmered in 
the moonlight, an old man stood and 
murmured in the ghostly, tearless up- 
heaval of some dead passion : 


‘Thou, oh beloved, art the God of my 
worship, 
In time and eternity Heaven to me!” 


CHAPTER X. 


Dovstiess the ladies of Ashelton 
were right in saying that the song 
sung by Bill Alardy at Mrs. Dawson’s 
tea-party was most unsuitable and 
highly improper. It was not only 
the words, though, as was pointed 
out, they were reprehensible, but also 
the terrible earnestness with which 
they were sung. Ashelton was justly 
shocked, and Theresa, although agree- 
ably surprised by the unexpected 
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richness of her cousin’s voice, was 
overcome with shame. Even Gladys 
Dawson, who was naturally beyond 
old-fashioned prejudices, looked at 
Bill with something more intelligent 
than her previous stare. Gilchrist 
Harborough, sitting by Miss Dawson, 
remembered the words spoken by 
Morton that Friday night ; the “little 
girl” certainly could “sing a capital 
song ” of a sort. 

But he did not remark on it to 
Miss Dawson ; indeed he seemed to 
have forgotten all about her, and 
looked across to the singer, who had 
twisted round on the piano-stool and 
now sat uneasily regarding the com- 
pany with a comical mixture of fear 
and defiance in her eyes. She was 
painfully conscious of their feelings, 
though not entirely able to under- 
stand them. She was both surprised 
and angry at the unexpected storm 
she had raised. Her eyes met Har- 
borough’s; he at any rate was not 
shocked ; he understood, he was even 
a little amused. Bill’s face began to 
clear, and the tantalising chameleon 
eyes changed. Miss Dawson addressed 
a remark to the young man, and 
receiving no reply, glanced in the 
direction where his interest obviously 
lay. Bill saw the glance and ex- 
perienced a twofold gratification ; one 
person in the room sided with her, 
and another (she who had sneered at 
Polly’s skirt!) was annoyed thereby. 
Her face cleared entirely, and her 


eyes absolutely shone. The mischief 
was done. 
Somehow or other, Bill did not 


quite know how, she found herself 
soon afterwards talking to Har- 
borough, about the song and about all 
manner of other things. It was quite 
easy to talk to him, though he seemed 
a grave sort of young man given to 
taking things seriously, so seriously 
that it was rather strange he should 
approve of the song. He asked her 
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where she had learned to sing it, and 
she told him she did not quite know. 
“T found the verses written out,” she 
said, “and I think I must have heard 
them sung when I was young. Per- 
haps my father sang them; I don’t 
know.” 

“You sang as if you meant it,” he 
observed. 

“So they should be sung.” 

* But you have not felt that ; you 
don’t know what you were talking 
about.” 

“Oh, no,” she agreed readily, “ it 
is all pretending ; but that does not 
matter; one can pretend anything. 
Almost it feels sometimes,” she went 
on thoughtfully, “as if one had felt 
it in another first life; don’t you 
think so? Or perhaps it is that those 
who went before—the mothers and 
fathers and grandfathers—felt it and 
passed the memory on.” 

Harborough shrugged his shoulders. 
“That is an old problem,” he said, 
“which does not trouble me much. 
I never think about my ancestry as 
you seem to; I find enough to do 
without seeking for the grip of the 
dead hand.” 

“Some people do not have to seek 
for it,” Bill answered. She was 
thinking of the MHarboroughs of 
Gurnett. ‘‘Have you ever been to 
Wood Hall?” she asked abruptly. 

“No; I have ridden past it once 
or twice, but I have not had occasion 
to go in that direction often,—why ?” 

“You know there are Harboroughs 
there,—people of your name?” 

“Yes, possibly distant connections ; 
I have heard my father say that his 
people came originally from this part 
of the country. But I am not proud 
of the fact, if it is one; they appear 
to have been a pretty bad lot.” 

“Yes,” Bill admitted, “and they 
are poor, desperately poor for the 
position; at least, so it is said, and 
certainly the place looks like it. Still 
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they have been there for hundreds of 
years.” 

“What the better are they for 
that? Nothing, I should say, seeing 
that each generation seems to have 
been worse than the previous one, till 
we come to the present, last and 
worst, bankrupt alike in means, 
morals and constitution, played out, 
worn out, done for,—and a good thing 
too.” 

“Tt is the grip of the dead hand,” 
Bill said with conviction, and when 
he looked at her, doubtful as to 
her meaning, she explained: “They 
have an awful lot against them; the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children have not much choice 
left them.” 

“Much income, you mean.” 

“No, I don’t, though they have 
not very much of that either. I 
believe the estate is mortgaged, but 
so are their natures and characters ; 
they could hardly go straight if they 
would. Think what it must be to 
have all that weight of tradition and 
fathers’ sins pulling against you.” 

Harborough was not convinced. 
“Most of us have as many ancestors 
as have the great people of Gurnett,” 
he said, “ yet some of us seem capable 
of independent action.” 

““ We don’t know about them; that 
makes a difference. We have not got 
them, in a way, stored up as the Har- 
boroughs have. If you had been into 
Wood Hall you would know what I 
mean.” 

“Then you think the next Har- 
borough is bound to go and do like- 
wise?” 

“T don’t know him,” Bill said ; 
“but I think he has a bigger chance 
of doing likewise than you have.” 

“Yes ; because if I believed I was 
doomed to be the same kind of black- 
guard as my ancestors I should blow 
my brains out.” 

Bill looked at him gravely. “ You 
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wouldn’t really,” she said; “ because 
you would not be as you are now if 
you were one of them. I wonder how 
nearly you are related?” 

“ What does it matter?” 

“ Nothing,—unless you could claim 
Wood Hall.” 

“T am generations away from that,” 
he laughed ; “ and I don’t want to be 
any nearer.” 

“You are not a Catholic? No? I 
wonder if the owner of Wood Hall 
must be?” 

“ Certainly not ; a man’s conscience 
is his own.” 

Bil] nodded. 
she said. 

“Have nothing to do with it; a 
man has a right to his own opinion. ” 

Harborough spoke warmly: he al- 
most looked as if he defied Bill to 
defend the position; but she only 
said: ‘‘ A woman is better off then; she 
has a right to two opinions,—her own 
and that of the person she is with.” 

“That is scarcely the point,” Har- 
borough said; but he did not get her 
back to the point for she would have 
no more serious discussion; either 
her ability or her interest was ex- 
hausted. Harborough, whose bent of 
mind was habitually grave, tried in 
vain to bring the conversation back, 
and was half amused, half vexed by 
her evasion. He was certainly 
wholly vexed when Miss Dawson, 
from the ottoman, introduced the 
labour-problem as a subject likely to 
interest him. 

Bill perceived the vexation and 
was amused. If she had been truly 
feminine she would probably have 
been gratified ; but her nature was 
lacking in some of these girlish 
characteristics, and though she was 
pleased by the annoyance of Gladys, 
her enjoyment partook more of 
the pleasure of vengeance than of a 
womanly appreciation of pre-eminence. 
She was glad to have avenged the 
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insult offered to Polly’s skirt, but she 
had no other feeling about it. She 
certainly never thought of Gilchrist ; 
by the next morning, when she set 
about her penance in the garden, she 
had forgotten all about him. 

She enjoyed the penance immensely. 
It was hard work in the open air and 
there was something to show for the 
labour ; moreover, it appealed strongly 
to her, for it was a clearing up and 
setting straight with the prospect 
eventually of a productive yield. 
She had already made plans for 
the improvement of other parts of 
the garden when the long bed should 
be finished. There was plenty of 
room for improvement, for the gar- 
den seemed to be nobody’s business ; 
Robert was not interested in it, and 
Theresa,—more because she had never 
been used to doing so than for any 
other reason—never thought of work- 
ing in it. 

“She does not like digging and 
she hates worms,” Bill said. ‘ You 
would not expect T. to grub out here; 
besides, she has work in the house.” 

This was said to Gilchrist, who 
apparently had not entirely forgotten 
her existence, whatever she may have 
done with regard to his. At all 
events, when he saw her from the 
footpath which crossed the field 
beyond the garden, he came to en- 
quire how she was and what she was 
doing. She told him her intentions 
with regard to the plot of ground on 
which she was engaged, but she did 
not cease work to do so. 

He watched her half amused. “I 
wonder Morton did not set one of the 
men to dig this for you,” he said. 

“Why should he? I can do it well 
enough.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “but it is 
hard work for you.” 

“Work,” she replied oracularly, 
“is an excellent thing. You your- 
self believe in the dignity of labour.” 
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“Who told you that?” he asked 
reddening slightly. 

She had stooped down and was 
wrestling with a giant worm as yet 
but half above the soil. ‘ Don’t you 
believe it?” she inquired. “Out 
you come—” this was addressed to 
the worm—“ you’re not going to stop 
here, come along now!” It came, 
and she threw it over the iron fence 
to find a new home in the field. 
“This is the dignity of labour,” 
she said as she returned to her work. 

There was very little dignity about 
the small, hatless figure on the deeply 
dug plot. Bill had a great faculty 
for putting trade-marks of her occu- 
pation on herself and clothes; labour 
she might represent, but dignity 
never. 

Harborough laughed a little; it 
was impossible to know when the girl 
was in fun and when in earnest. 
“Mrs. Morton will have a lot of 
potatoes if your crop is a good one,” 
he observed. 

“Yes, but they'll keep,—besides, 
she can bring them to Wrugglesby 
for us if she likes. There is an 
awful lot of waste in this garden ; 
one could grow heaps of things—it 
does seem a pity. While I am here 
I am going to try what can be done 
with it.” 

“In the way of growing potatoes?” 

“All manner of things. I don’t 
know much about it, but I’ll find 
out ; there is a book about gardening 
here, and Mr. Dane has got another, 
a big one, I saw it in his bookshelf. 
I expect you know a good lot.” 

She stopped work for a moment as 
the idea occurred to her, then went 
on again with it and her questions at 
the same time till Harborough soon 
found himself giving information on 
the subject of fruit and vegetable 
culture; flowers did not seem to enter 
into the girl’s consideration at all. 
“Some grow themselves,” she said 
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of them, “and there are heaps of wild 
ones to be got. I would see about 
flowers afterwards; the other things 
must come first.” 

“ But,” Harborough objected, “in 
such a garden as this it would be 
possible to grow many more eatables 
than Mrs. Morton could use; surely 
it would be better to devote the 
surplus time and room to flowers. 
Unless,” he added slily, “you think 
the other vegetables could be brought 
to Wrugglesby like the potatces.” 

“Well, yes,” Bill admitted, “some 
could, and the rest could be sold.” 

“To whom? Believe me there is 
no profit attached to market-gardening 
on a small scale; your profits would 
not pay your freight to London.” 

“T should not send them to 
London.” Bill was at the end of the 
row now, and Harborough had moved 
farther along the fence to keep even 
with her. “I should take some in 
the light cart to Wrugglesby and sell 
to people who had no gardens, and 
some I should take to Darvel. It is 
rather a long distance off, but it is 
quite a big town with barracks and 
lots of houses without gardens. People 
with things to sell come to our house 
in Wrugglesby like that; at first we 
did not buy much, but now we have 
a good deal from them—that is how 
it would be with me. I should sell 
rabbits too, I think, and fowls and 
eggs; Theresa does not half make 
them pay.” 

“T fancy she would raise objections 
to your making them pay in that 
way.” 

Bill was forced to admit that such 
a thing was probable. “Still,” she 
said, “if it was really right I might 
do it all the same if I lived here; 
I could easily get round Robert. But 
I don’t live here, so I am afraid there 
is an end of the matter.” 

Harborough watched her curiously 
for a moment. ‘“ You don’t appear 
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to suffer from any class-prejudices,” 
he observed. 

“What are they? Do you mean 
I don’t mind what Ido? If that is 
it, I don’t ; why should I? Do you?” 

“ No.” 

The question was superfluous, he 
thought, for did not his manner of 
living demonstrate his theory to Bill 
as to everyone else? 

“You work your own farm,” she 
said, so she evidently knew, “and I 
should work’ my own cabbage-garden. 
We should not make big profits, but 
we should make enough to live on 
with what we grew for ourselves, and 
we should enjoy ourselves at the same 
time.” 

“You would like it?” 

“Yes, very much. I do not mean 
I should do it if I were rich. I should 
find some other work then; there is 
sure to be some belonging to being 
rich; but if I were not rich, only 
rich enough to have a farm or a 
cabbage-garden, I should work them 
like that.” 

“T wonder if you know what real 
work is?” 

The remark was more speculation 
than question, and seemed to emanate 
from a different and much older being. 
Bill was not piqued, for indeed she 
regarded him in the light of a different 
and older being. 

“T have not done much,” she said, 
“but I mean to get this garden a 
little straight before I go back to 
Wrugglesby.” 

“Tf you don’t get tired of it first.” 

“T sha’n’t do that; you can come 
every morning if you like, to see if 
I am at work or not.” 

This was something of a challenge. 
Harborough at first had not intended 
accepting it, yet, since on the next 
day circumstances caused him to come 
home at midday by the field-path, he 
thought he might as well see if the girl 
was really at work. The day was moist 
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and close, and a warm fine rain, which 
fell at intervals, might have offered 
some excuse for remaining indoors. 
But she had not availed herself of 
the excuse; very likely, he thought, 
because she expected he would come, 
thinking which he wished he had not 
done so, and even for a moment 
meditated going away without be- 
traying his presence. But it was too 
late for that; she had seen him and 
glanced up from her work to ask, 
“Are you going to market this 
afternoon ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T suppose you can’t see Robert off 
in good time? Theresa will be waiting 
for him.” 

*T will do what I can.” 

“Thank you.” She resumed her 
work, and he went on his way deter- 
mined to keep his promise. 

And either he did keep it, or else 
some other circumstance brought 
about the desired results, for Robert 
came home early that night; and Bill, 
who was sitting with Theresa, was 
satisfied, trying to persuade herself 
that Harborough was right in saying 
that the one escapade was an accident 
not likely to be repeated. 

She did not see Harborough for the 
next few days, and so could not thank 
him for his good offices. She did not 
altogether expect to see him ; indeed, 
to tell the truth, she had forgotten 
about him in the engrossing interest 
of her work. But after nearly a 
week he passed that way again and 
found her still very busy, though now 
at a spot some little way from the 
railing. She did not cease work to 
come to him, and as he did not jump 
the rail to come to her, they carried 

on their conversation in tones suitable 
to the distance that separated them, — 
an arrangement which struck Har- 
borough as more practical than 
pleasant, though he would not take 
the initiative in improving upon it. 
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The conversation itself was practical, 
strictly horticultural, and mostly con- 
cerned with the growing of lettuces, 
which, though it showed a laudable 
attention to business on Bill’s part, 
was uninteresting. She was attend- 
ing very much to business and not 
very much to Harborough ; she even 
once went unceremoniously away to 
fetch some water-cans, singing as she 
went. 

Harborough turned to go; the 
water-cans, it is true, were not far 
away, but she had gone for them 
without a word of apology. He was 
an extremely practical young man, 
believing in utility, in the importance 
of work above all things; but he did 
not quite appreciate seeing manners 
(and himself) sacrificed to some ene 
else’s notion of work. 

“*There’s work for all the day- 
time,” Bill sang, repeating to her- 
self fragments of the song she had 
sung to the other Harborough, and 
quite unconscious of having offended 
this one. “The rose of this can has 
rather big holes in it, I believe it will 
wash the seeds out of the ground— 
‘the victor’s crown of glory,—of 
glory, glory’—now, then, I’ve filled 
my shoes with water. ‘But after 
life’s long story there’s the devil’s bill 
to meet.’” 

“What are you singing?” Har- 
borough stopped to ask. 

“Nothing,” and Bill stood on one 
foot while she emptied the water out 
of her shoe. 

“Yes, but what was it?” 

Bill recited the verse to him and 
began to water her seed-patch. 

“Why don’t you come nearer?” 
Harborough asked. “ All the men 
in the yard will hear what you are 
saying.” 

“There are none there now, they 
are all eating their Junch in the barn; 
besides what does it matter if they 
do? It will do no harm.” 
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“Oh, no; it might even do some 
good ; it is almost a pity they should 
not be edified by your—hymn, is it?” 

Bill looked up arrested by his tone. 
“Tt isn’t a hymn,” she said, “ but it 
is true all the same, every bit of it, 
the laughter and the work and the 
bill, only I don’t think you always 
have to wait till the end of life’s long 
story for that. After all, it is only 
fair; you must expect to pay a good 
price for a good thing,—and it is 
good ! » 

“Which? The broken cucumber- 
frame or your own work? You are 
admiring both.” 

“ Everything,—just being alive.” 

“Do you consider one is in the 
devil’s debt for life? It is a new idea.” 

“No, not exactly that. The debt 
you owe is the wrong you do. You 
have not half lived if you have done 
no wrong; you miss an awful lot if 
you never do any wrong,—don’t you 
think so?” 

She looked up as she _ spoke. 
Wrong so prefigured appeared wonder- 
fully alluring, for there was an in- 
describable provocation in her face 
and figure, a fascination, nay, a 
temptation personified, which roused 
the youth in him, stirring the pulses 
usually so cool. Theory and reason 
are all very well, admirable in fact 
for ordinary use, but young blood will 
course in spite of them; the world’s 
spring will not always take no for an 
answer. 

Harborough went home that day 
vibrating with an emotion which was 
strange to him. Afterwards, when 
he was cool again, he was ashamed 
of it, for it did not seem exactly a 
good thing, and he vowed he would 
not go near the garden again. Yet, 
how could he help himself? In a 
rash moment he had offered to mend 
the broken cucumber-frame for the 
girl, and she, serenely unconscious of 
his emotions, had accepted the offer, 
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There had not been time then: 
Theresa wanted her in the house in 
five minutes; but he would come 
some other time. She had suggested 
to-morrow, or any day he liked. It 
did not matter when it was done, 
but it had to be done; he had left 
himself no choice. 

That same evening he met Theresa 
in the lane, and, acting on impulse, 
he told her of his offer to mend the 
frame. On the whole, he thought it 
better, even if she put a false con- 
struction on his actions, than jumping 
the fence some morning when Bill 
was alone in the garden. But Theresa 
did not put any construction whatever 
on his actions; she looked upon her 
young cousin as more of a child than 
she really was, and much more of one 
than Harborough thought her. “She 
told me you offered to do it,” Theresa 
said; “it is very kind of you, I’m 
sure. She has taken a great fancy to 
gardening, and I am glad of it, though 
I cannot give her much help myself, 
for I know so little about it, and am 
so busy besides.” 

Harborough assured her he was 
pleased to give any assistance he 
could, and Theresa thanked him again 
for sparing his valuable time, and 
invited him to do so to-morrow after- 
noon, and to have tea afterwards. 

This he did, he and Bill spending 
an hour in the garden before tea. 
That afternoon Bill did not arouse 
any sentiments, unholy or otherwise, 
in his breast, neither did she sing or 
whistle ; she devoted herself to busi- 
ness, and Harborough, having of late 
worked with farm labourers, found it 
a refreshing change to work with a 
person who understood what was 


wanted and did as she was told. 


(To be continued.) 





Princess Puck. 


“She has more common-sense than 
most of the men I know,” was the 
opinion he formed that day, both 
when they were at work before tea, 
and when they were at the table later 
on. Her intercourse with Robert 
Morton impressed him very much ; 
she had gauged the man’s character to 
a nicety, and Harborough could not 
but see that she understood him 
better, blamed him less, and could do 
infinitely more with him than could 
his stately young wife. He was not 
sure that he liked her the better for 
that. ‘An odd girl,” was his opinion, 
when at last he had convinced himself 
that she was not really conscious of 
the part she was playing; “she simply 
reflects her surroundings, but—” His 
ideal of womanhood was not a chang- 
ing elf, a will-o'-the-wisp, a creature 
who could in mind enter into all 
things, reflect all things, good, bad, 
and indifferent, without judging or 
condemning. Woman should be above 
man; she should not understand evil 
except when he taught her; she should 
be merciful, of course, with the mercy 
of love, the pity of superiority, but 
not tolerant with the liberality of 
good fellowship ; she should have 
nothing in common with a man like 
Robert Morton ; she should be some- 
thing fairer, better—unconsciously he 
looked at Theresa. 

Yet Bill fascinated him. She was 
not fair, above, apart ; she was of the 
earth earthy, a brownie by the hearth, 
not a goddess for a shrine. And yet 
the last thing in his waking thoughts 
that night was the dark glowing face 
watching him from the gate, the first 
thing that haunted his dreams was 
the small figure gliding into the green 
twilight of the nut-bushes. 
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AN UNKNOWN CHAPTER OF NAVAL HISTORY. 


BRILLIANT episodes are many in the 
annals of the British navy, but of 
brilliant enterprises planned by de- 
voted and gallant men and paralysed 
by untoward fate, the records are very 
few. That which I am about to 
describe is a lustrous but unknown 
example of courage and daring belong- 
ing to a critica] time in our history. 

The great blockade of the French 
Atlantic ports, conducted by Admiral 
Cornwallis in the years 1803-5, was, 
undoubtedly, one of the most impor- 
tant and difficult operations ever 
entrusted to a seaman, and the in- 
terest of its dramatic incidents is 
varied and profound. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the measure of 
the disaster that would have flowed 
from a miscarriage of our plans, or to 
set too high a value upon the splendid 
services of those officers and men who, 
by their bravery, courage, and resource 
prepared the way for Trafalgar. They 
displayed some of the finest qualities 
which have ever been shown by 
British seamen,—endurance and con- 
stancy almost without a parallel, 
enterprise and gallantry of the highest 
type, and a most firm and clear grasp 
of a strategic situation and of tactical 
conditions singularly intricate and 
sometimes obscure. The preparations 
of Bonaparte were imperfect, it is 
true, and were conducted by stealth, 
and, in part, by desperate enterprise 
in the dark; but they were on a 
colossal scale, and their weakness was 
unknown to our commanders, while 
the menace of invasion seemed very 
real to people at home. 

In every French port vast arma- 
ments were preparing, and in the 


country round each the camps were 
full of men. A huge flotilla of trans- 
ports had been collected, and in the 
great naval arsenals the fleets of 
France were nearly ready. If they 
should put to sea and unite, England 
might well be undone. “Let us be 
masters of the Straits for six hours,” 
said Napoleon with vain assurance, 
“and we shall be masters of the 
world.” Ganteaume was at Brest 
with twenty sail of the line; there 
were six more at Rochefort, four at 
Ferrol, and ten at Toulon, besides fri- 
gates and other vessels innumerable ; 
and these numbers were increasing, 
while one hundred and fifty thousand 
men were prepared to embark at the 
French ports, and three hundred thou- 
sand were assembled in the Texel with 
war-ships and transports enough. Six 
hours would not, indeed, have sufficed 
for the work of Napoleon, but, if 
Villeneuve could have united his 
forces with those at Ferrol, Rochefort, 
and Brest, things would have gone 
badly with our admirals ranged along 
the coasts, and the invasion of our 
shores might then have been easy. 
There were some in the fleet who 
presaged misfortune to our arms. 
Thus Captain John Whitby, who had 
been with Nelson in the Mediter- 
ranean, in command of the BELLEISLE, 
wrote to Cornwallis, in June, 1804, 
disclosing his apprehensions as to the 
situation at Toulon and the possible 
evading of Nelson by the French. 


From all this, I draw one general con- 
clusion,—that it is very possible for them 
to escape him. Upon the last occasion 
they might have got to the West Indies, 
or elsewhere, without the possibility of 
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discovery, had they sochosen. And from 
all this, I draw these particular ones 
likewise, concurring with other circum- 
stances: they have ten sail of the line at 
Toulon, one at Cadiz, four, I think, at 
Ferrol, six at Rochefort, and twenty, you 
say, at Brest, making in all one-and-forty 
ships of the line. If they pass Lord 
Nelson they can relieve Cadiz (which is 
only blockaded by two frigates), Ferrol, 
Rochefort ; and if, on their way to Brest, 
you meet them some morning, when they 
are attempting a grand junction, I shall 
not be surprised. 


In these grave and critical circum- 
stances, which, let me say, never dis- 
turbed the calm confidence and strong 
purpose of our commanders,—a pur- 
pose which was not so much to seal 
the French in their ports as to tempt 
them out and destroy them—it was 
urged, by certain bold spirits in the 
fleet blockading Brest, that an im- 
mense national advantage would be 
gained, and a great strain be relieved, 
if, by a coup-de-main, the French fleet 
in the port could be destroyed. It 
was an enterprise, unknown to naval 
historians, that fired the imagination 
of many, that was discussed and 
planned in secret, and for which the 
preparations were brought to com- 
pletion, but which failed for reasons 
I shall explain, these reasons throw- 
ing a curious side-light upon the 
methods of Admiralty administration. 
In certain naval biographies there is 
evidence of a partial knowledge of the 
fact that such an enterprise was con- 
templated, but the circumstances have 
never been made public, and in the 
latest naval history no reference 
whatever to this bold undertaking is 
made. 

The use of fireships was not new 
in the British navy; they had been 
employed, and had been intended to 
be employed, on a number of occa- 
sions, and Captain Charles Brisbane 
appears to have contemplated an 


attack with fireships in the previous 
instance of 


blockade. 


The classic 
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their use is, of course, the attack 
made by Cochrane in the Basque 
Roads in 1809, though there his 
direct purpose miscarried. It would 
appear that the plan of burning the 
French fleet at Brest in 1804 was 
meditated by certain young officers 
engaged in the daring work of the 
inshore squadron. Among these was 
Lieutenant Thomas Ussher of the 
Cotpoys schooner, afterwards the 
well-known admiral who, in 1814, 
conveyed Napoleon to Elba in the 
UNDAUNTED, and whose name should 
stand very high for gallantry in 
the annals of the British navy. 
It is said that while in the Petr- 
caN, in 1797-98, he was engaged 
in upwards of twenty boat-engage- 
ments, and he took part in several 
in 1804. It was apparently early in 
the year, probably about the month 
of March, that he boldly entered the 
harbour of Brest on a dark frosty 
night in a four-oared gig, and rowed 
along the French line, obtaining exact 
information as to the enemy’s strength 
and the positions in which the vessels 
lay. When he came abreast of the 
flagship he was discovered, and three 
boats were despatched in pursuit, but 
by hard pulling, the gig was able to 
clear the Goulet, or entrance of the 
harbour. There, however, the boats 
of eleven gun-brigs lying in Camaret 
Bay joined in the chase, and Ussher 
was very closely pressed but managed 
to effect his escape. 

But it was in the mind of Captain 
Peter Puget of the Fouproyant that 
the project took shape and ripened, 
and indeed he appears to have sug- 
gested it to Ussher. The name of 
Captain Puget is very little known, 
but from the papers which have 
passed through my hands, I recog- 
nise him to have been a man of 
singular enterprise and resource, and 
of unflinching courage. He had been 
a comrade of Vancouver in the great 
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cruise, and Puget Sound is named 
after him, and he was in command 
of the GotiaTH in the Baltic in 
1807. The Fouproyant in 1804 
was the flagship of Sir Thomas 
Graves, but that officer was not a 
party to the plan, though later on he 
was made acquainted with it. It was 
discussed by Captain Puget with Cap- 
tain Patrick Campbell of the Doris, 
a very intrepid officer, who in the 
Dart at Dunkirk in 1800 had been 
engaged in a very gallant action in 
which fireships had been employed ; 
and Lieutenant Graves, of the Fov- 
DROYANT, and Lieutenant Milne, of 
the Mary cutter, were almost from 
the beginning associated with Lieu- 
tenant Ussher in their desire to take 
part in the desperate enterprise. The 
scheme was laid before Cornwallis by 
Captain Puget, who proposed that 
ten fire-brigs, formed in two divi- 
sions, under the direction of himself 
and Captain Campbell, should go into 
Brest harbour on a favourable night, 
while three sloops remained for ser- 
vice in Camaret Bay. The brigs were 
to be fitted, inside and out, in such 
a@ way as to insure an immediate 
communication of fire to the masts, 
yards, and hulls of the French 
vessels, and the officers and men 
in them were to escape, if they 
could, in six-oared boats. Captain 
Puget’s proposals took account of 
every circumstance of wind, tide, and 
light, and he suggested that the fire- 
ships should keep close under the 
north shore as they went in, in order 
to be nearer to the enemy’s batteries, 
so that any red-hot shot might pass 
right through them, instead of lodg- 
ing within. One division was to haul 
for the southern part of the French 
fleet, and the other for the northern 
part; they were to run athwart 
hawse of the ships, and, grappling 
them, were to be set on fire, while 
for a diversion the sloops were to 
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make a raid on the gun-vessels in 
Camaret Bay. Captain Puget ad- 
mitted that there was an appearance 
of desperation about the enterprise, 
but he thought that by boldness and 
suddenness of attack, consternation 
and confusion would be caused and 
danger would be reduced. He felt 
sure those attacked would consult 
their own safety, and, as for the 
chance of losing men on our side, 
he could only say that “all could 
not expect to survive.” 


I certainly believe that such a plan 
may, and will be successful, from the 
operation of fear on the human mind; 
it is well known the consternation which 
even a common fire produces on shore, 
when assistance is near to get the flames 
under. In a ship, fire is considered the 
greatest calamity that can happen; and 
such effect has it on the mind that I 
have known in three cases men jump 
overboard on the first alarm, thus rush- 
ing from an uncertain to a certain death, 
to avoid even the possibility of being 
burned. How much more would that 
fear be increased when a ship is grap- 
pled by an enemy for the avowed pur- 
pose of destruction, and whose plans 
are all arranged. If one man in such 
a situation jumped overboard, the rest 
would instantly follow, and this would 
certainly happen, not only from the fear 
of fire, but from the apprehension of an 
immediate explosion. 


The project thus broached to Corn- 
wallis by one of his captains received 
his approval, and he submitted it to 
Lord Melville, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Cornwallis was leaving 
the fleet off Brest for a short time, 
and when he was ashore in July and 
August, 1804, he seems to have dis- 
cussed it several times with the First 
Lord. Lord Melville recognised the 
national advantages that would result 
from the success of such an enterprise, 
and he had confidence that a bold and 
daring attempt was likely to succeed. 
In this he was guided by the advice 
of Cornwallis, but the two took 
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counsel with Captain Charles Bris- 
bane, afterwards the distinguished 
admiral, to whom Captain Puget’s 
plan was confidentially revealed, and 
it was hoped to use both these enter- 
prising officers in the attempt. 

It is very deserving of note that 
Lord Melville did not disclose his 
purpose to his naval colleagues on 
the Board of Admiralty until much 
later, and that on his personal 
authority he gave orders to Admiral 
Young at Plymouth for the prepara- 
tion of the fireships, the details 
resting with Sir Andrew Hamond, 
Controller of the Navy, and General 
Congreve, the inventor of the famous 
rocket that bears his name. The 
preparation of the vessels was to be 
made with the utmost secrecy. Their 
fittings were to be sent out in another 
vessel, and no one was to know their 
destination. Captain Brisbane some- 
what modified Captain Puget’s plan, 
and by the orders of Lord Melville, 
evidently directed by Cornwallis, took 
command of the operation, which it 
was hoped would he ready for execu- 
tion on August 29th, 1804. Subse- 
quently many delays occurred, and at 
length Captain Brisbane came to the 
conclusion that Wednesday, September 
19th, or within a day or two later, 
would be a very suitable time for the 
contemplated stroke. 

His instructions are extremely in- 
teresting. It might happen, he said, 
that some of the ships under com- 
mand of himself, of Captain Puget, 
or of Captain Campbell would be 
disabled in going in, but, however 
dangerous might be their situation, 
they were not to be destroyed by 
their officers until it was seen that 
the enemy’s ships were on fire. If 
the French showed any disposition 
to attack disabled ships with boats, 
pigs of ballast were to be ready to 
throw into them with the purpose 
of sinking ther... 
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No prisoners to be taken, nor are we 
to suffer ourselves to be taken alive. In 
the event of a gale setting in from the 
westward during our operations in Brest, 
which possibly may prevent our retreat 
through the Goulet, there will be a ship 
lying in Douarnenez Bay to give us a 
chance of escaping across the neck of 
land. Desperate service requires despe- 
rate acts, and I trust, being driven to this 
resource, we should be able to make a 
good retreat across. 


A frigate anchored between Camaret 
and Bertheaume was to send up a 
rocket so soon as the French ships 
were observed to be on fire, in order 
that the boats might see the direction 
for escape ; but Captain Brisbane was 
to carry in his pocket a false fire or 
blue light, which would be set off if 
the intrepid Englishmen were coming 
on board the ship in Douarnenez 
Bay. 


I hope every man’s mind is completely 
made up to execute this service in a 
gallant manner, or fall in the attempt. 
You will remember it is not the wish of 
Admiral Cornwallis, nor the wish of our 
country, that any but volunteers should 
be sent on this service. You will, there- 
fore, have time to decline going on it 
without any reflection on your character 
as a brave man; for officers and men are 
very apt, on the first proposal of enter- 
prise, to volunteer their services for their 
country, fearing they are marked men by 
their captains if they do not come for- 
ward. I beg to assure them that, on this 
service, I shall be more obliged to them 
to keep back if they do not feel them- 
selves ready and equal to execute this 
service at the expense of their lives. 


We thus see a great enterprise, 
intended to change the whole subse- 
quent course of the war, and to seize 
from Napoleon any chance of acquir- 
ing his desired command of the 
Narrow Seas, confided to the hands of 
men who would shrink from no sacri- 
fices to attain theirend. They were 
ready, carrying their lives in their 
hands, to undertake an operation sur- 
rounded by the utmost danger, and 
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to accomplish a task which would 
have been glorious in the annals of 
the British navy, even if the horror 
of its effect might have appalled 
humanity. The three captains were 
men whose names must ever be 
respected for the intrepid courage 
and the splendid enterprise they dis- 
played in preparing for the grand 
attack, and the lieutenants who were 
to command the boats have a great 
title to our respect as officers of fear- 
less courage, prepared to encounter 
colossal peril. We shall presently 
learn that there were other officers 
also, not selected for the work, who 
were just as eager, and perhaps just 
as fitted, for the great enterprise. 

But the stars in their courses were 
fighting against the brave men who 
had weathered all the winter storms 
of the blockade, and were filled with 
the inspiring purpose they had con- 
ceived. There were extraordinary 
delays in getting the boats prepared, 
and Lord Melville was very much 
displeased at the failure to make 
them ready by the appointed date. 
He wrote to Admiral Young on 
September 14th that, as he could 
not cure what was past by repining 
at it, he would be silent, but that he 
was satisfied there were unnecessary 
delays in more quarters than one, and 
that he had some doubt, in the cir- 
cumstances, if Admiral Cornwallis 
would think it expedient to make the 
attempt. It is useless at this date to 
attempt to fix the responsibility for 
this unhappy failure upon any one 
individual, though there is the best 
reason to believe that, if the boats 
had been ready at the time indicated, 
the attempt to destroy the fleet of 
Ganteaume would have been made. 

There was, however, a far more 
serious cause operating to spoil the 
enterprise, and it is here that we 
are brought into contact with a 
curious and significant aspect of 
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Admiralty administration. No Order 
in Council had then made the First 
Lord “ responsible for all the business 
of the Admiralty,” but, none the less, 
by ancient precedent and plain neces- 
sity, or in this case perhaps by 
evident expediency, did Lord Melville 
act in regard to the intentions of 
Cornwallis solely on his own authority. 
If he had been a stronger man he 
might have carried the thing right 
through. Yet, it may reasonably be 
asked, what is the value of expert 
professional advisers if you neglect 
their inspirations? The chief adviser 
whom Lord Melville then had at 
the Admiralty to inspire him was 
Admiral (afterwards Lord) Gambier. 
Now Gambier was not a man fitted 
by Nature to wield the club of Her- 
cules. On the contrary, there was a 
certain strain of feebleness in him 
which found expression on sundry 
occasions. It may speak well for 
his humanity, but not for his grasp 
of the essentials of warfare, that he 
shrank from its extremities. In the 
famous affair of the Basque Roads 
in 1808, he saw, before the Admiralty 
instructed him, that fireships might 
be used advantageously there, but he 
wrote to Lord Mulgrave that it was 
“a horrible mode of warfare, and 
the attempt very hazardous if not 
desperate.” There were those in the 
fleet who sneered at Gambier. Rear- 
Admiral Harvey, for example, dis- 
gusted at the management of the 
affair of 1808, went about speaking 
disparagingly of him, and said to 
Lord Cochrane in relation to him, 
“T am no canting Methodist, no 
hypocrite, nor a psalm-singer.” When 
he was in the DEFENCE she was known 
as a “praying-ship,” and a sarcastic 
friend, seeing her dismasted, is said 
to have hailed him: “Be of good 
heart, Jimmy; the Lord chasteneth 
whom He loveth.” 

It deserves to be noted that Gam- 
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bier’s frame of mind was not confined 
to the British navy. Thus in the 
previous blockade of Brest, when 
Fulton proposed to blow up two 
British frigates by means of his 
Navtitvs, Villaret-Joyeuse, the ad- 
miral, and Caffarelli, the prefect, 
refused on the grounds of humanity. 
It was a disgraceful way of making 
war, they said, and those who en- 
gaged in it deserved to be hanged. 

I do not allude to these things in 
order to depreciate or censure Gam- 
bier, but only to show what manner 
of man it was that was at Lord 
Melville’s right hand in 1804. It 
was not until the first days of Sep- 
tember that the project was broached 
to the members of the Admiralty 
Board when the business had already 
been in hand for about two months. 
Thus did Lord Melville on September 
5th report the result to Cornwallis. 


Having now put the means into your 
hands of making this enterprising at- 
tempt, I should not act fairly or candidly 
with you, if I did not explain to you that 
I had recently communicated to my 
naval colleagues the preparations I was 
secretly making, and the objects of them ; 
and from them I certainly have received 
no encouragement to persevere. They 
concur in thinking that the enemy must 
be supine beyond example, and totally 
negligent of the common vigilance which 
every commander of a fleet in the circum- 
stances of the Brest fleet, ought to use, 
to give the most remote chance of suc- 
cess in this attempt. Without being 
skilled, as they are, in naval operations, 
every man of common understanding 
must be aware that the attempt is not 
less dangerous than it is enterprising, and 
nothing would be more remote from my 
mind than to give an order originating 
from my own knowledge or speculation 
for carrying such a service into execution. 


But the proposal did not come to 
Lord Melville in this way. It had 
been made by experienced officers on 
the spot who were confident of success, 
and he would not put a negative upon 
it if these enterprising and meritorious 
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men saw no reason for changing their 
opinion. 

Meanwhile, Captain Brisbane and 
his associates were gratified at the 
prospect of meeting their friends in 
the gunboats off Ushant and were 
quite ready, as he expressed it to 
Cornwallis, to “‘ make a dash,” eagerly 
expectant of the honourable service 
before them. The boats had left for 
the rendezvous under conditions of 
the utmost secrecy, and many of the 
appliances were carried by the Happy 
Return (name of sarcastic omen) 
which had orders to convey them to 
the Tromp at Falmouth for the store- 
keeper at Gibraltar. But there were 
secret orders which her commander 
was to open at sea, and which would 
direct him instead to join Cornwallis 
off Brest. Lieutenant Milne had 
received special instructions in regard 
to the various appliances, which in- 
cluded dark-lanterns, fire-barrels, port- 
fires, and parts of grapnels, which 
last Captain Brisbane would put 
together. These were kept separate 
in order that the men who had made 
them might not divine the use to 
which they were to be put. 

We may well imagine that Lord 
Melville’s letter carried dismay to the 
minds of the brave officers who were 
thus eager for the enterprise. Bitter 
must have been their disappointment. 
Cornwallis wrote to his lordship on 
September 11th that those who had 
the operation in hand had not fallen 
off in their zealous expectations of 
success. Only a few days before he 
had shown Captain Brisbane’s instruc- 
tions to a young officer who had 
performed a boarding-service to his 
satisfaction in the previous summer, 
and who was intended to go into 
Brest Harbour in one of the fireships. 
Captain Brisbane had put everything 
in the worst light, but this lieutenant 
was very much pleased at the oppor- 
tunity that was offered to him, and 
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Cornwallis himself proposed to visit 
the advanced ships and see, before the 
attempt was made, that all was well. 
“Tt is a daring service,” he said, 
“but I have always been of opinion 
that much might be done by surprise, 
and I have formerly thought that our 
ships, superior to all the world at sea, 
were not always so secure at anchor.” 
At about the same time, however, 
Cornwallis communicated the depress- 
ing letter from the First Lord to 
Captain Brisbane, with the remark 
that the opinions of those in office 
ought undoubtedly to have very great 
weight, and that he would not, on any 
account, have the attempt made, if the 
brave officers entertained any doubt 
as to the favourable prospect of suc- 
cess. Lord Melville, he said, after the 
opinion of his colleagues, was “ rather 
tender upon the subject ;” and thus 
did the gallant and loyal Cornwallis, 
the soul of bravery and honour, com- 
mend the enterprise to his  sub- 
ordinates. 


The least doubt or alteration in your 
opinions would determine me not to allow 
you to proceed, and it would not, in the 
smallest degree, reflect upon your charac- 
ters, for which, as the bravest of men, I 
shall ever have the highest respect; and 
happy should I be if, at any time, it 
should be in my power to prove it to all 
of you. 


We are left to bridge the gap 
between this letter and the next by 
a little imagination, but it is easy to 
see that, after the long delays that 
had occurred and the practical censure 
of the project which had been ex- 
pressed by the Admiralty Board, the 
intrepid officers were dispirited, and 
lost the strength of their endeavour. 
Could they, in circumstances like 
these, have been expected to per- 
severe? There is a rather sad order 
of Cornwallis’s to the officers of the 
gun-vessels, dated September 29th, 
directing them to proceed to the 


Downs and to follow the orders of 
Lord Keith. Such, then, was the 
melancholy failure of a deed of high 
emprise, inspired by lofty patriotism, 
and born of the true spirit of the 
naval paladin. 

Another contributory cause had 
operated disastrously for the under- 
taking. The plan had been shaped 
by those who had served during the 
blockade, and who trusted to them- 
selves to carry the enterprise through ; 
but chere were others also who 
claimed an honourable share. Cer- 
tain lieutenants, required for the 
needs of the fleet, had been sent out 
with the fireships, and Lord Melville, 
anxious that no circumstances should 
lead to a suspicion of the business, 
had not explained to them that they 
might be transferred. This was part 
of the secrecy that caused the com- 
bustible materials to be sent in a 
separate vessel, but the new lieuten- 
ants objected. They had received 
command; why should they give 
place to volunteers? Lord Melville 
was keenly disappointed at what oc- 
curred, and he remarked to Corn- 
wallis that, if it had been explained 
to the officers that they could not be 
employed because others had pre- 
viously volunteered, they could not 
have been hurt, but would have taken 
it for granted that he “would not 
allow them to be ultimately sufferers.” 
But, beyond and above that, he 
ranked the execution of the important 
and brilliant service, and he did not 
think that any over-delicacy was a 
sufficient reason for laying the execu- 
tion of it aside. At the same time, 
he said that his naval colleagues, 
though not sanguine of success, had 
placed “no especial disapprobation ” 
upon the enterprise,—an interpreta- 
tion of their opinion scarcely in har- 
mony with the expressions used in his 
earlier communication to Cornwallis. 
The gallant admiral had the welfare 
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of his comrades at heart and he re- 
plied that, though important service 
ought to outweigh every other con- 
sideration, there could be “ nothing 
more disgusting to the navy” than to 
move officers in command to make 
way for volunteers, and all those who 
went out to him had declared them- 
selves ready to go upon that or any 
other service. They would not reason 
the matter, and if they gave up when 
going upon immediate service, “they 
are open to the reflections of their 
brethren, who are not apt to spare 
much on such occasions.” Captain 
Brisbane had been perfectly ready up 
to the last, and had taken infinite 
pains to persuade the officers in com- 
mand to make way for those who had 
volunteered long before. The service 
had been delayed considerably beyond 
the time: Captain Puget had ob- 
served that the enemy’s ships had 
changed their position; and Corn- 
wallis added significantly, “the un- 
favourable opinion of the sea-officers 
on the Board did also a little damp 
the ardour of some.” 

The circumstances of this splendid 
but abortive enterprise became known 
to me in the course of my researches 
into the evidences of the Blockade of 
Brest ; a number of the documents I 
have cited are in the possession of 
Colonel Cornwallis West, and will be 
published in a forthcoming volume in 
the series issued by the Navy Records 
Society. There are many other 
papers relating to the event, and 
among them a letter from Captain 
Puget, thanking Lieutenant Ussher 
for all he had done in the matter. 
Puget also wrote with great modesty 
to Lord Melville, and commended to 
his attention the services of Lieu- 
tenants Graves, Ussher, Milne, and 
Mends, who had volunteered under 
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his auspices, and were ready to the 
last, though he said “their expecta- 
tions were a little damped from the 
circumstance of my being deprived of 
the principal command.” They had 
shown unwearied diligence in every 
stage of the undertaking, and de- 
served every recommendation. Cap- 
tain Puget believed, indeed, that if 
it had been the good fortune of the 
officers to conduct that enterprise, 
these lieutenants would have merited 
“ countenance and protection,” and as 
it was he thought it only common 
justice to mention their spirit and 
alacrity. 

This is an opinion in which we 
must all agree. It may be doubted, 
indeed, whether, in the history of the 
British navy, there is any record of 
splendid enterprise more characterised 
by true bravery than this project of 
burning the French fleet in Brest. 
It was marred by “outrageous For- 
tune ;” but to Captains Brisbane, 
Puget and Campbell, and to the 
young officers who were to command 
the boats, and not less to gallant 
Admiral Cornwallis who supported 
them, we must give a high meed of 
praise, and the great merit of their 
patriotism, skill, and valour is not 
depreciated by the fact that, through 
a curious concatenation of circum- 
stances, which throws some instructive 
light upon naval administration, it 
was made impossible for them to carry 
out the work upon which their hopes 
were fixed. Their work is not lost 
even now, if it enables us to under- 
stand better what was the valour, 
spirit, and patriotism of our sea- 
officers in the Great War, and to 
realise more fully what it was that 
gave us success. 


Joun LEYLAND. 
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THE SERVING-MAN IN LITERATURE. 


Att the good people who keep 
house insist that servants are not 
what they used to be. By this they 
mean that they are worse than they 
used to be, for improvement in un- 
marked lapse of time passes unnoticed. 
Servants are less willing to remain 
servants ; all wish to command and 
none to serve. Thus it comes that in 
these days household servants desire 
no fixity of tenure; they are ever on 
the wing in the hope of bettering 
themselves. The interests of masters 
and servants no longer coincide, for 
the fortunes of the house are nothing 
to a man or maid who first saw it last 
Easter, and will be away in search 
of novelty next Christmas. Faithful 
service cannot agree with the longing 
to call no man master which is 
fostered by the Board Schools. Ele- 
mentary teachers, whose abilities have 
raised them to the position which they 
occupy, are too ready to preach about 
the blessings of freedom and indepen- 
dence, and Englishmen would be the 
better for less of both biessings. 
Among servants ignorance of the 
world and fear of the unknown, 
which used to keep people to one 
place and one service, have given 
place to love of change. A good 
servant knows his value and tries to 
exact it to the uttermost farthing ; 
a bad servant finds he is endured at 
least for a season ; good and bad alike 
are always shifting their quarters. 
Masters find their lot made harder 
by the weak unwillingness to give a 
bad servant a bad name; in modern 
days Elisha would have dismissed 
Gehazi with a good character. And 
so servants have lost the honourable 
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place which they held in the world’s 
regard. Folk dismiss them as readily 
as they change a butcher or a baker, 
and there are no ties of affection on 
either side. It is the price we pay 
for the spread of education and dis- 
content. The spirit of prophecy may 
tempt some to maintain that when all 
the nation is educated, good service 
will again be cheerfully rendered. 
It is at least as likely that we shall 
then all be servants, like captive 
Andromache, or Eumeus the goodly 
swineherd, hewing wood and drawing 

water for foreign masters. 
Serving-men should feel proud when 
they reflect what an honourable posi- 
tion is theirs in literature. They 
play many parts in history, and are 
indispensable in novels and plays; in 
satire Davus is ever a lash for the 
flagellation of his master; their 
simple annals have given inspiration 
to many poets. It may be that Sosia 
and Geta, liars from the beginning 
and fathers of lies, have been ex- 
hibited more often than Eumzus or 
Caleb Balderstone, because evil is 
more amusing than good, and vice 
more various than virtue. We can- 
not hear without yawning a long 
account of how well Emmanuel 
Jennings polished Stubbs’s shoes. In 
the later Greek comedy, and the 
Roman plays thence derived, the 
thievish slave evokes the cheap-won 
laughter; in our own comedy the 
impudent valet lies to the same end. 
Roman and English play-goers were 
alike in many ways, especially in 
their perception that the sight of 
physical pain, endured by inferiors, 
is very laughable, The stage-direc- 
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tion, kicking him, is frequent in the 
Elizabethan plays. And so the slaves 
of Roman comedy are always being 
beaten on the stage, their teeth 
knocked in or their eyes knocked 
out. They know how to bring down 
the house by jocose hits at one 
another, recollections of how Geta 
was hung up by the hands and 
flogged, anticipations of the day 
when Davus will be crucified. Pit 
and gallery roar yet when the clown 
beats the policeman, or an angry 
master hammers impudent William 
with some improvised weapon that 
smashes in his furious hand. Plautus 
and Shakespeare, who are more alike 
than people imagine, win the laughter 
of the groundlings by similar methods; 
the servants whom they bring on the 
stage seem to be brothers-in-blood. 
The wild humorous talk of Lancelot 
Gobbo is curiously like many passages 
in Plautus; there are speeches of 
slaves in Plautus which, rendered 
into Elizabethan diction, would al- 
most seem extracts from any one of 
Shakespeare’s earlier comedies. We 
find the same misapprehension of 
words, the same simple puns, the 
same extravagant nonsense. As 
Lancelot is Jessica’s accomplice when 
she deludes her father, so there are 
dozens of servants in Plautus’s plays 
who support the heat and burden 
of the plot by fooling their masters 
in the interest of a vicious son. 
Dramatic writers do not wander 
from reality when they make serving- 
men play so important a part, for 
after all no one can do anything 
without the servants knowing it, 
whether he wishes to change his boots 
or his name, to save a persecuted 
maiden or run away with another 
man’s wife. Though we now scorn 
as an ignoble device the opening 
conversation between the hero and 
valet, from which the audience learns 
as much as it needs must know, 
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servants still perform, in less ob- 
vious ways, the duty of the Greek 
messenger, without his prolixity. 
They are, to be sure, less frequent 
on the stage than in our Restoration 
plays, because the réle of the pimp 
has been allotted to others. In 
comedies where the humour is broad 
their position is unassailable. What 
were Henry THE Fourta without 
Bardolph and Nym? When crowded 
houses are following the inanities of 
what it pleases some people to call 
musical comedy, the pert servant 
has the richest part and the loudest 
cheers. Why should they not hunt 
in couples on the stage as in life, 
where Audrey is not too poor a thing 
for Touchstone to marry, and even 
Nym is troth-plight? The old order 
changeth not, and the high courtesy 
of hero and heroine is emphasised by 
presenting the humble loves of butler 
and chambermaid, who buss one an- 
other without shame, and trip up 
each other’s heels without decency. 
Their admirers are delighted by an 
unblushing lie, enchanted by a clever 
prevarication. One might think that 
lies and prevarication are unknown 
in suburban kitchens. 

In fiction servants are rarely the 
protagonists, although Mr. George 
Moore in Estuer Waters reversed 
the ordinary rule, and made the 
master and mistress merely accessory. 
The device by which a servant is 
made the mouth-piece of his master’s 
adventures is of course no exception 
to the rule. There is something like 
it in Tae Master or Ba.tintrag, 
and Stevenson allows the teller a soul 
of his own; but the two brothers re- 
main chief hero and chief villain, and 
the petty interests of the secretary 
serve, as is usual, to relieve the ten- 
sion of mind with which we observe 
the villain flout the hero. Yet the 
serving-man has very often a full re- 
venge, and he and his are more 
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attractive than their betters. One 
is apt, in this work-day world, to 
resent the presentation of the fault- 
lessly good and the thoroughly bad, 
and advance half-way to meet the 
humours of everyday folk. Despite 
the charming Di Vernon and the 
roguish Catharine Seton, Scott’s best 
characters are not found among his 
heroes and heroines. There is nothing 
in Henry Morton, for instance, beyond 
irreproachable conduct and something 
of youth’s daring courage. After his 
ordeal in Tillietudlem Castle is over 
we recognise him no better than Mis- 
tress Alison did when he returned 
from foreign parts. “All thoughts, 
all passions, all delights” we ought 
to trace back to the sacred flame, but 
Edith Bellenden is less to us than 
the bare-footed slut who dusted the 
Antiquary’s study. Morton’s servant, 
if he can be called such, a ploughman 
turned valet, and Miss Bellenden’s 
maid, their courtship is a very dif- 
ferent matter, and Cuddie and his 
jo are preferred far above the im- 
peccable youth, the blameless rival, 
and the peerless Dulcinea. Scott is 
so lavish, too, with his serving-folk. 
Cuddie and Jenny, Mistress Alison, 
the miser’s housekeeper, John Gudyill, 
Niel Blane, are all to be counted for 
righteousness ; testifying Mause, pre- 
cious woman, might also be claimed 
asa servant. Such servants outweigh 
brave soldiers, eloquent preachers, mad 
enthusiasts, fond lovers. No novelist, 
except Thackeray, has paid so much 
attention to those that stand and 
wait, and Thackeray chose to keep 
his eye upon their faults and weak- 
nesses. Scott has a friendly nod for 
all sorts and conditions. Towards 
the old servant whose fidelity is that 
of a dog, who wakes a smile, not free 
from contempt, not unmixed with 
tears, Scott felt as he felt towards 
Maida and Camp. Now most men 
cherish much more dearly a faithful 


dog than a faithful servant; Caleb 
Balderstone cannot be tied up when 
he is not wanted. In Richie Moni- 
plies he depicts a less altruistic nature 
with the same kindly feeling; other 
people might find harder names for 
Richie than Moniplies. Cuddie is 
the faithful servant who is a trifle 
dull ; old Caxon the same when worn 
out and past his work. To all of 
them Scott, as Mr. Jorrocks used to 
advise, 


Is to their virtues more than kind, 
And to their faults a little blind. 


He had an underhand regard, plain 
to be discerned, for that masterpiece 
of canting rogues, Andrew Fairservice. 
We take Andrew to be the prince of 
lip-servers ; he hath a smack, he doth 
something grow to; he is part of 
the revenge that we miserable sinners 
take upon the folk who are so much 
better than we are. He lies, he tries 
to swindle, he is as unctuous as Mr. 
Chadband himself; yet for all his 
offences no reader ever regarded him 
with dislike, much less with the loath- 
ing which we keep for the Chadbands 
and Pecksniffs. Andrew is as anxious 
as Major Pendennis’s Morgan to 
defraud those who have more money 
and less experience; but he wins 
sympathy because he is a most in- 
efficient rogue; the only points he 
scores are permitted him by charity. 
He is like the horse that goes lame 
until he feels the whip, which soft- 
hearted masters occasionally spare. 
His sense of humour is large enough 
to embrace himself, and the world is 
never hard on a rascal with this 
endowment. Hence, though he is 
detected and unsuccessful, his humour 
covers his retreat, and brings him 
handsomely off. ‘To the commands 
of Mr. Jarvie, therefore, Andrew was 
compelled to submit, only muttering 
between his teeth, ‘Ower mony mais- 
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ters—ower mony maisters, as the 
paddock said to the harrow, when 
every tooth gae her a tig.’” Perhaps 
Dickens took the ground-plan of some 
of Sam Weller’s humour from Andrew 
Fairservice. Of course this unrigh- 
teous servant lived to a good old age, 
happy and unrespected, an indispens- 
able nuisance. The last words of 
Ros Roy are “Old Andrew Fair- 
service used to say that there were 
many things ower bad for blessing, 
and ower gude for banning, like Rob 
Roy.” It is Scott’s way to make a 
speaker unconsciously render verdict 
upon himself. 

No writer of fiction has made so 
much use of servants as Thackeray, 
or inquired more closely into their 
conditions of life and methods of 
thought. At the same time, he 
follows the ancient tradition, and is 
for ever mocking at them and dwell- 
ing on the amusing inconsistency of 
behaviour and language, which is due 
to lack of education and imitation of 
their superiors’ words and manners. 
Dickens was still fonder of making 
twisted figures of speech issue from 
the mouths of valets and footmen: 
Mr. John Smauker is a good example 
of the common manner. We find it 
harder to laugh at such things than 
our ancestors did; our fathers de- 
voured the YELLowPpLUsH Papsrs, but 
the children’s teeth are set on edge. 
The trick of bad spelling is stale; the 
touch of tragedyin the Affaire Deuceace 
is the salt which keeps the thing fresh. 
Thackeray, however, uses servants for 
a more subtle purpose in his great 
novels; they do much more than 
display the snobbishness which grows 
in vulgar people from association with 
their betters. The servants form the 
chorus of his novels, a far different 
chorus from that which intersperses 
comments on men and things in a 
Greek tragedy. The Attic chorus 
may be held to represent public 
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opinion in all its weakness, truckling 
and facing both ways; Thackeray’s 
servants are used as a mirror to 
reflect truly the foibles and vices of 
society. One might parody a well- 
known aphorism and say that he 
shows his chief characters as three 
different persons, Becky or Amelia or 
Jos, as they appeared to themselves, 
as they appeared to their companions, 
and as they appeared to the servants. 
By his method the servants’ hall is 
the court of Rhadamanthus. There 
the heroes and villains are stripped, 
and all the hidden marks burnt upon 
their souls are exposed to view. Jane 
the housemaid gives her opinion upon 
Becky, and it is to be accepted as the 
verdict of a stern judge who knows 
all the facts of the case. Thackeray 
may have gone to his grave in doubt 
(at least he said he never knew) how 
far Becky had committed herself with 
Lord Steyne; but he leaves the reader 
in no doubt as to the servants’ opinion 
upon her conduct, for they accept her 
punishment as just. A most definite 
hint is conveyed obliquely (a favourite 
practice with Thackeray) when he 
turns aside to say a word about the 
career of Becky’s lady’s-maid, who 
afterwards kept a milliner’s shop in 
Paris: “It was no doubt compassion 
for her misfortunes which induced the 
Marquis of Steyne to be so very kind 
to Madame de Saint-Amaranthe.” In 
the great trilogy that deals with 
English society in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, Thackeray 
seems to fee] that he has not formally 
introduced a character to his readers 
unless he has brought forward his 
body-servant to give evidence against 
the said defendant. Ever behind the 
emperor stands the slave with his 
“ Remember thou art mortal.” 

It is surprising that Thackeray 
could find so little good in servants ; 
to him they are knaves or fools, 
cunning knaves or contemptible fools. 
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Mrs. Bonner is faithful to her mistress, 
and closes her long service by becoming 
besotted on the empty-headed footman, 
Frederick Lightfoot. Monsieur Alcide 
Mirobolant adds the crime of being 
a Frenchman to the error of being a 
servant, and receives such treatment 
as is fitting from a loyal contributor to 
Puncs. They are all unjust stewards 
or foolish virgins; they give away their 
master’s secrets as readily as David 
Copperfield’s cook gave away the beef 
and coals. Not only is there no Caleb 
Balderstone, at which one cannot 
grumble, but no one of them has so 
much virtue as Richie Moniplies. In 
Thackeray’s opinion Sam Weller would 
have told his master’s purposes to Job 
Trotter, and then the precious pair 
would have looked how they might 
make a little for themselves. The tone 
of Tae Newcomss is kindlier than that 
of the other two books; the author 
speaks of Ridley, the butler, with a 
contempt that is not bitter, but it is 
not given to all butlers to beget great 
painters. Miss Honeyman’s Hannah 
is the conventional old maid’s maid, 
and is not held up to public scorn. The 
conclusion must be that Thackeray 
despised servants because they were 
servants, as he despised the Irish 
because they were Irish. Thackeray 
knew that all men are snobs, more or 
less ; for which reason he stands high 
among men, and was born to write 
Tue Boox or Snoss. His state of 
mind was inconsistent. He heartily 
despised the rich vulgar and the poor 
vulgar, because of their vulgarity, only 
remembering now and again that the 
latter could not help it. He can never 
close his eyes to human imperfection, 
or forget that men are masters of their 
fates, until he has closed the tale of 
their frailties. And yet by virtue of 
his self-restraint he is the greatest 
master of the pathetic among our 
novelists, whensoever he permits the 
gentle rain of compassion to fall. This 
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bitter compeller of contempt is the 
kindliest writer about young children, 
who are too natural to be vulgar ; he 
is not merciful to all that are desolate 
and afflicted, although wide awake 
to the tragedy of human life. No 
writing of his is gentler or kinder 
than the well-known passage in which 
he moralises upon the death of old 
Mr. Sedley, yet he wastes no pity 
upon those who are born to servitude, 
and fail to be faithful servants. He 
has a kindly farewell for Miss Craw- 
ley, generous-minded old heathen, but 
is a fierce mocker of the Briggses 
and Firkinses, at such as fetch and 
carry. 

Servants may consider Thackeray 
as an open enemy, and Dickens as 
but half a friend. He too hates the 
menials of the mighty, but he breaks 
them on the wheel with heavy blows, 
while Thackeray sets them up like so 
many St. Sebastians as marks for his 
arrows. Mr. John Smauker and Mr. 
Frederick Lightfoot are both mangled 
objects after the operation. Dickens’s 
declared mission is to show how much 
good can be in humble folk, but in 
this, like most missionaries, he more 
often takes the wrong road. The 
servants of the poor, those who labour 
for labourers, are under his protection, 
and he defends them too much as 
Sergeant Buzfuz would have done ; 
special pleading is not convincing. Is 
any one moved to a crusade by the 
sorrows of ’Guster, or the forlorn 
state of Sally Brass’s slave, the 
Marchioness? But to censure Dickens’s 
conception of pathos is to mutilate the 
slain. His life’s work was to move 
English people to laughter,—neither 
the Scotch nor the Irish care for 
Dickens—and the two characters 
whom all novel-readers admire and 
cherish are both servants, Sam Weller 
and Mark Tapley. It may be held that 
they are only servants by accident, 
because the author is thus enabled to 
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bring them into contact with all sorts 
of people, especially those of higher 
station, so that they can take sides 
with their masters’ friends and confute 
their masters’ enemies. They are, for 
all the comedy, as true to their 
masters, self-imposed and otherwise, as 
if they had flourished in those stern 
days when honourable service was 
accounted perfect freedom. Diogenes 
was no freer of speech than Sam 
Weller; the latter’s attempted self- 
restraint in Mr. Pickwick’s presence 
only heightens the enjoyment of the 
liberties which he takes. He is as 
sturdy a servant as the henchmen of 
the Waverley novels, a Cockney valet 
worthy to stand with feudal retainers. 
Mark Tapley is true and tender, but 
not enough of a servant, and indeed 
too whimsical. Dickens could not 
help shading his sketches deeply and 
accentuating peculiarities until pic- 
tures become caricatures. What can 
any reader make of Mr. Littimer? 
Yet this impossible villain duly cor- 
responds to Sam Weller; on the one 
hand eccentricity and virtue, on the 
other decorum and vice, the exaggera- 
tion and the complete suppression of 
humours. A study of Mr. Littimer 
and Major Pendennis’s servant 
Morgan will be a study of Dickens 
and ‘Thackeray, their different methods 
and their different aims. 

Readers agree that it is a stale 
device to set forth the valet merely 
as a foil to his master, as ineffective 
for us as the deus ex machina or the 
three-card trick. But the perfect 
operator may be admired for his 
perfection; Houdin would be admir- 
able while performing the three-card 
trick. No lesser man than Dumas 
would have dared so greatly as to 
create the four lackeys of the 
D’Artagnan cycle expressly after the 
image of their masters, their quali- 
ties corresponding as moonlight unto 
sunlight. But Dumas moved in an 
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ampler ether; his air was 
oxygen. He is the Achilles of novel- 
ists, as Thackeray is the Ulysses, or 
rather he is Achilles and Ulysses in 
one; to him were granted the power 
to do and the wit to know at once 
and not successively. Inconsistencies, 
anachronisms, errors of fact and 
manner, such as would slay any ten 
common novelists, vanish from the 
reader’s mind when he hears Dumas 
speak out clear and loud, as the 
Trojans fied before the shout of 
Achilles. There is a middle region 
between the grand subtlety of 
D’Artagnan and the bourgeois cun- 
ning of Planchet, and it is that 
region which the ordinary novelist 
knows and illustrates. D’Artagnan’s 
subtlety is Planchet’s cunning raised 
to a higher power. D’Artagnan is 
not without that mercantile caution 
that bears Planchet safe through life ; 
Planchet has divine moments in 
which he borrows his master’s courage. 
So it is with the other three and 
their three servants; the lackeys 
want the spirit that informs the 
tenement of clay; they are the 
carbon which modified becomes a 
diamond. As becomes the disciple 
of Sir Walter, Dumas loves the 
virtues of the humble and is kindly 
tolerant to their faults. There is a 
like kindliness in the three great 
dramatists, Plautus, Shakespeare, and 
Moliére, who have a fellow-feeling for 
the class that Thackeray strips to 
open contempt, and Dickens degrades 
with ridicule or pity. It is so 
natural that they should be untruth- 
ful, that it is part of the arrange- 
ment of life; of course they get 
drunk when they get liquor, for who 
are they to be better than their 
masters ? 

No one would compare Lever with 
Scott, and by his carelessness of form 
and utter lack of method he falls be- 
low Dickens, but we hold that Micky 
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Free may stand unabashed in the 
presence of Sam Weller and Andrew 
Fairservice ; they are indeed three 
representative knaves. Mr. Free is 
by no means out of date, like Sam 
and Andrew; changes come slowly 
in Ireland. Loyal, brave and 
eloquent, untrustworthy, idle, and 
drunken, the race is as Lever knew 
them, and Micky Free is a micro- 
cosm. It has been often said that 
all Irish vices are the defects of good 
qualities, and this is the thread 
that runs through all Lever’s work. 
Charles O’Malley’s servant is gen- 
erated from the corruption of a 
Galway squire. He is of the same 
breed as Major O'Shaughnessy ; both 
look on the world from the same 
point of view; a complete careless- 
ness of responsibility marks them 
both. Such a servant could only 
serve a master like himself. To hard 
English eyes Irish servants are the 
worst in the world; as they were in 
the days of Lever so they are de- 
picted now by the authors of Some 
EXPERIENCES OF AN IrisH R.M., the 
only book since Lever died that has 
any of his high spirit and humour. 
Of course it lacks his inimitable verve 
in story-telling, and dares not defy, 
as he did, the bounds of space and 
time ; but it shows all his love of the 
absurd, and his joyous sympathy 
with the incapable and weak-willed. 
The Resident Magistrate speaks with 
deep knowledge of the “ simmering 
patience” necessary to those who 
have dealings with Irish servants. 
The South of Ireland to-day is full 


of incomplete Micky Frees ; Nature 
is unable to produce quite so versatile 
a performer. In other respects Ire- 
land is changing. Life there has 
inevitably become more sordid under 
the influence of priests, politicians, 
and publicans. These great powers 
are altered for the worse. Micky’s 
behaviour to his priest was of a piece 
with his behaviour to the rest of the 
world ; the modern output of May- 
nooth would speedily amend him. 
The little attorneys whom Lever 
loved, for all their sins, are now 
Nationalist Justices of the Peace ; 
the publicans in these days seem to 
die earlier and more unpleasantly 
than they didthen. But the servants 
are as happy and as useless as ever ; 
the world is their oyster. They have 
not the same ever-repeated struggle 
for life between a crop and a crop as 
the tillers of the earth, and they have 
the same dislike to doing a day’s 
work for a day’s wages. Every one 
remembers how Micky, on his arrival 
in the Peninsula, gets three veterans 
to do his work for him while he com- 
poses a song about a soldier’s life. 
Sam Weller would have sung the 
song with great enjoyment of the 
situation, but he would have done his 
own work ; Andrew Fairservice would 
have been forced to work for himself, 
but would have taken out the value 
in criticism of his veteran friends. 
By way of personal preference we 
hold these three servants as the 
brightest lights of their profession ; 
their faults and blunders shine like 
a good deed in this naughty world. 
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Many books might be cited in 
illustration of the mystic renaissance 
which, slowly perhaps and subtly but 
none the less certainly, is making its 
way in France. We do not here 
propose to consider the various forms 
in which the movement is manifesting 
itself. Among other writers, M. 
YAbbé Klein has investigated this 
view of the subject in a short but 
exhaustive treatise, Le Mouvement 
NEO-CHRETIEN DANS LA LITTERATURE 
CONTEMPORAINE, which, although it 
was published some years ago, is not 
yet out of date. The limits of the 
movement are indeed, as he there 
tells us, indefinite. On one side they 
penetrate into true Christianity ; on 
the other they are lost in the vague- 
ness of that dilettantism which can 
see the beauty of the Christian life 
but can not accept, although it may 
admire, the dogmas of the Christian 
religion. 

It is that form of the movement 
which has its root set deep in Christian 
dogma which we here propose to con- 
sider ; a form which is to be seen not 
only in much of the literature of the 
day, not only in the works of more 
than one painter, but even visible in 
stone on the hill of Montmartre, 
where the great church of the national 
vow proclaims majestically, Gallia 
penitens et devota, and the Catholic 
renaissance. 

While M. Dubose de Pesquidoux, 
in L’ImmaccuLee CONCEPTION ET LA 
ReNalssaNce CATHOLIQUE is tracing 
the history of this revival, we may 
take such books as M. Coppée’s La 
Bonne Sourrrance and M. Huys- 
man’s Paces CaTHoLiques as illus- 
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trating its more subjective side. They 
are not perhaps so immediately modern 
as the history, but they tell a story 
which is still young, and they both 
illustrate in their different forms a 
world which is only known to us 
in its outward manifestations, and 
into whose interior life we have had 
little means of penetrating. It is 
very near to us, almost at our doors, 
and yet we know so little of it that 
these books come with something of 
the freshness of a revelation. They 
take us into the very souls of the men 
and women whom we have only seen 
kneeling in the dim shadows of their 
churches ; and to those who have felt 
the overwhelming charm of those 
buildings, to those who have bewailed 
their inability to do more than catch 
little echoes, and those perhaps dis- 
torted ones, of the real life which 
animates the great machine, these 
books will be welcome. Mysticism 
takes different forms under different 
skies; it could hardly take a more 
attractive form than that in which 
it is here manifested. 

Both the books aforenamed are 
histories of conversions. Never since 
the days of Augustine have men 
wearied of telling the story of what 
to them seems little short of a very 
miracle of grace. To all but the 
immediate actors in it the subject 
may seem singularly unattractive. 
But Matthew Arnold has put into 
words for us the fact which, in these 
particular cases, has power to lift 
them into a new atmosphere; the 
fact that while the religious life is 
at bottom everywhere alike, it has yet 
a variousness of setting and outward 
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circumstance, and that in Catholicism 
these accessories have, it cannot be 
denied, a nobleness and amplitude 
which in other forms of belief are 
often wanting. And conversion is 
a word which has been dragged in 
the mire of that something “ pro- 
vincial, mean, and prosaic” which 
might almost seem an attribute of the 
sects, until it has taken up into its 
sound, at least, that signal want of 
grace and charm which, to quote the 
same writer, has become not an in- 
different matter, but a real source 
of weakness to some modern forms 
of belief. The subject of the books 
might therefore at first sight repel, 
but the setting has all that noble- 
ness and amplitude which make a 
finer background to the history of the 
adventures of a soul than any other 
form can supply. 

Having stated that these books 
are the histories of conversions, the 
thought at once suggests itself that 
the path of conversion is a far easier 
one in the country in which they 
were written than in our own. For 
there the Church alone, as a vast 
and unitive organisation, speaks to a 
man’s soul. No sects compete with 
it. In spite of some recent utter- 
ances the question really lies between 
unbelief and Rome. Protestantism 
speaks a language France does not 
understand. This fact, then, simpli- 
fies conversion and its return to the 
faith, We use the word return, 
because in many cases conversion is 
only a going back to the impressions 
of childhood. In France most men 
have been brought up by the priests, 
and the traces of this education have 
rarely, if ever, been wholly eradicated. 
They carry about with them hence- 
forth, as M. Doumie says in his 
Ecrivains D’AvusourD’AUI, a sort of 
Christian nostalgia which may sleep 
profoundly but is capable of being 
roused. “I never dipped my finger 
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in the cold water of the bénitiers,” 
says, of his unconverted days, the 
author of La Bonne SovurFRANCE, 
“without feeling a singular thrill 
which was perhaps that of remorse.” 
Des Esseintes in A Resours remem- 
bers his innocent childhood, the Jesuit 
fathers, the plain-song chants. Durtal 
speaks eloquently of childish visits to 
cousins and aunts in their convents, 
visits which were not without effect 
in after-life. Remembrances, he says, 
came back to him of women “sweet 
and grave, white as holy bread,” all 
the poetry of the cloister, of the 
convent-parlours with their “dim 
odour of wainscotting and beeswax,” 
of the old convent-gardens with their 
silent fountains, their shadowy trees, 
—trifles in themselves, but when we 
remember, with Newman, that the 
heart is commonly reached not through 
the reason but through the imagina- 
tion, these things may well become 
a formidable array of influences in 
after-years. 

And if this homesickness of Chris- 
tianity awakes, men brought up at 
the feet of the priest know what to 
do. Theirs need not be the misery 
of the struggle after truth without 
the basis of a definite theological 
teaching, or with the determination 
to have no man between their soul 
and God which is a Protestant’s 
inheritance. They go straightway to 
a priest; and that the average French 
priest is a man of experience, of educa- 
tion to fit him for his work, and, above 
all, of profound piety, the literature of 
the day bears ample testimony. To 
read M. Fabre’s Ma Vocation is to 
know that only “a nature of iron for 
earth and of fire for heaven” can live 
through the slow discipline by which 
the priesthood is reached; and M. 
Lemaitre’s study of M. Fabre in 
Les CoNnTEMPORAINES bears outside 
testimony to the completeness of this 
training and that a soul must needs 
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come out of it strangely purified and 
spiritualised. And training over, the 
life of a priest is one to attract men 
to him in their spiritual needs. His 
house, grown over with wisteria, grey 
in winter, grey even in the wealth 
of summer, a little colourless and 
always with an air of quietude, almost 
of desertion, certainly of poverty, is 
itself a sign and symbol of those 
counsels of perfection which are the 
priest’s inevitable choice. His very 
aloofness from other men is an attrac- 
tion because, as George Eliot could 
discern, the impulse to confession 
“almost always requires a fresh ear 
and a fresh heart,” and “the man to 
whom we have no tie but our common 
nature” is often the nearest to us in 
our moments of distress ; and it must 
strike us very forcibly as we read 
these documents that the French 
priest knows how to deal with souls, 
and thereby simplifies the work of 
conversion as only he can whose youth 
has been spent in learning this one 
thing, and who is not permitted to 
exercise his knowledge until years have 
brought the philosophic mind to help 
the previous training. 

Thus, with the skilful hand of the 
priest to help him, conversion becomes 
a very tangible thing, a change there 
is no mistaking; and the very fact 
of this so visible change leads a man 
to a fuller, if to some it might seem 
a more childlike, faith; though this 
charge will hardly be made by those 
who remember that to become as little 
children has received no mean com- 
mendation. The man who is con- 
verted knows and feels that he has 
a miracle of his own to which he can 
appeal, and which stands him in good 
stead as an argument in all other 
miracles and mysteries. “I am,” 
says the monk to Durtal, “more than 
ever before struck by the astonish- 
ing miracle which heaven has worked 
in you.” “How,” says M. Coppée 
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in La Bonne Sovurrrance, “should 
I not henceforth believe in miracles 
and mysteries when there has been 
accomplished in me a transformation 
so profound and so mysterious? For 
my soul was blind to the light of 
faith, and she sees it now in all its 
splendour ; she was deaf to the word 
of God and she hears it to-day in all 
its persuasive sweetness; she was 
paralysed by indifference, and now 
she has risen towards the heavens 
with all her might; the unclean 
demons which troubled and possessed 
her are for ever driven out.” Here 
is a miracle as great as any physical 
one; perhaps to calm a soul is a 
greater miracle than to still the 
waves ; to Coleridge at least the little 
heart of man seemed a larger, a more 
troubled thing than the great sea 
itself. Why then, they ask who 
have known this change, may not 
the physical miracles of the Gospel 
be possible too? Or those other, 
miracles in the eyes of some but, in 
the more exact and technical words 
of the Church, only grdces extra- 
ordinaires, which might still seem to 
be a living power at Lourdes or at 
Rocamadour ? 

For we must be prepared to find, 
mixed with the divinest calm and 
beauty, an element which to some of 
us may seriously vulgarise the charm 
of modern French mysticism. When 
we read, in M. Ribet’s La Mysriqur 
Diving, of the blessed Agnes of 
Bohemia caught up into the air and 
reappearing after an hour, her face 
radiant with a gracious joy; of 
St. Colette disappearing into space ; 
of St. Christine flying over trees 
and churches,—this “ agilité surna- 
turelle,” these “extases aériennes,” 
appeal to our sense of the ludicrous 
and to little else. Of such manifesta- 
tions, indeed, we find none in the 
books we are especially considering ; 
the miracles in the preface to Pacrs 
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CaTHOLIQUEs attract only by their 
beauty and sweet reasonableness, and 
we should be unwilling indeed to 
narrow the limits of a great science 
to those “supernatural phenomena 
which precede, accompany and follow 
Divine contemplation” as some have 
wished todo. But belief in miracles 
exists in the mysticism of which we 
are thinking, and while the Acta 
Sanctorum drove Froude to unbe- 
lief, a closer intimacy with Catholic 
methods, or a more homely and yet 
less limited view of Divine economy, 
prevents the claim to supernatural 
manifestations being a stumbling- 
block to the modern mystic. Occa- 
sional supernatural phenomena are 
allowed by writers who are least 
in sympathy with modern Roman 
Catholic mysticism, and the charge 
of “savage survivals” seems confined 
to such phenomena as we have, wish- 
ing to put the case in its extreme 
form, given above from M. Ribet. 
In a recent work on Christian 
mysticism the writer appears to be 
in full sympathy with Hilton and 
Suso and Tauler, St. Theresa and 
Juliana of Norwich, but turns with 
a not unreasonable dislike from the 
aérial feats of St. Christine and St. 
Colette. But where, asks the modern 
mystic, if you accept mystic revela- 
tion and the undoubted miracle which 
it means, where can you stop? His 
method is, not to accept any wonder 
blindly, but to allow the existence of 
the supernatural, and to accept these 
manifestations so far as agreeable 
with fact; and many of them un- 
doubtedly seem to rest on fact. It 
is of course possible to explain these 
facts by natural causes as yet dimly 
understood ; but even this is a step 
beyond that spirit which denounces 
the whole system as one of fraud, 
and brands a whole body of honour- 
able men as impostors only. It is 
impossible to deny, even Protestant 


commentators do not deny, that St. 
Paul recognised such spiritual pheno- 
mena as gave the Corinthians occasion 
to jest at him as the Galilean who 
“walked through the sky to the 
third heaven ” and that he was him- 
self in doubt if spirit only, or body 
also had passed into the unseen. 
Indeed it may be said that every 
element of modern thaumaturgy is 
to be found in the Acts and the 
Epistles, and that it makes no 
greater demands on our wonder than 
do the miracles of St. Peter or 
St. Paul. There are honest and 
devout souls who think that if we 
throw aside these modern super- 
natural manifestations we must also 
throw aside St. Paul, or must shelter 
ourselves under the weak belief that 
the Divine Mind has changed, and 
that what was possible once is to be 
possible no more. 


Or to take another subject which 
has had its share of external contempt, 
and look at it from within. It is 
interesting to see how the monastic 
life in its severest form appeals to the 
modern mystic, and why it holds, as 
it undoubtedly does, its attractive 
power unabated. The subject takes 
up much space in Paces CaTHOLIQUES ; 
the Os.art will, we may believe, treat 
even more exclusively of the religious 
life. 

“What,” in the words of Dr. 
Jessopp, “is its great function in the 
body politic?” The devout man 
answers unhesitatingly that its busi- 
ness is to keep the just wrath of 
Heaven from falling on an evil world. 
The contemplative orders have no 
other end in view but God’s glory, 
and the substitution of their prayers 
and mortifications for the sins of the 
unbelieving crowd. 

For while the world sees only waste 
of power in the cloisters, only men 
useful with head or hand lost to it 
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for ever, the religious sees the thing 
in another aspect, one which has 
altogether been left out of Protestant 
thought, but which, as it has still 
power over a large number of souls, 
might seem to deserve more than the 
moment’s contemptuous pity that the 
majority of men deign to throw to it. 
The books we are considering take 
the real object of mortification to be, 
not suffering for suffering’s sake, nor 
altogether to bring the body into 
subjection, although that view also 
of asceticism might well deserve con- 
sideration in an age when, in the 
words of an English clergyman, “ We 
have come, I know not how, to 
imagine that Heaven may be gained 
in an easy chair, and that crowns of 
victorious amaranth will be dropped 
quite naturally on dozing brows,” 
when we have come to believe that 
Christ came to live a life of suffering 
that we might live a life of ease. The 
spirit of the true religious is that of 
expiation, for others first, for himself 
last ; and with this belief all modern 
French mysticism is embued. “ Inno- 
cence assimilating itself with guilt, 
substituting itself for the consequence 
of faults which it ignores, which it 
has never known,” filling up, in 
words which it is impossible to ex- 
plain away or altogether leave out 
of any complete system of Christian 
thought, the measure of the sufferings 
of Christ, joining itself to that only 
offering from whose efficacy it can 
never detract but can assist through 
reflected merit,—this is to these men 
the secret of Christian mortification ; 
this lifts all suffering, voluntary or 
involuntary, into a new and joyous 
atmosphere. 

Viewed in the light of these words 
of the apostle of mysticism, many 
passages in these books will perhaps 
cease to grate. We must at any rate 
allow that no selfish desire to save 
their own souls, and leave a wicked 
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world to perish if it will, drives men 
into convents. The other argument, 
which might carry weight with some 
minds, that the lower must die to 
feed the higher, the body be mortified 
for the salvation of the soul, is not, 
so far as our memory serves, once 
made use of in modern mysticism. 

It has been, and will be, objected 
that the heroic mortifications of the 
Christian monk in no way differ from 
those of the Buddhist or Mussulman 
saint. This is not the place to enlarge 
upon the distinction, very tangible if too 
subtle to be grasped by every mind, 
which undoubtedly exists between 
them. We may perhaps refer the 
reader to M. Joly’s PsYcHOLOGIE DEs 
Saints, where the subject is treated at 
length, and here merely hint that the 
spirit which actuates the Christian 
ascetic differentiates at once and for 
ever his mortifications from those of the 
heathen. The Church has learnt from 
the apostle of mysticism himself that 
Christ dwells in the souls of the 
faithful, and that the finished work of 
redemption which was fulfilled in the 
Head is still going on in the body. 
The simplicity of this modern mysti- 
cism does not find it necessary to 
remind itself that to say Christ is work- 
ing through His saints, through them 
completing His redeeming work, is in 
no way to detract from His merits ; it 
is not afraid to say with St. Paul that 
it fills up what is behind of the 
sufferings of Christ. 

But whether in the cloister with its 
organised mortifications, or in the 
world with its necessary sufferings, 
what William Law said of the great 
mystic writers is true in its degree 
of all true mystics. They “ passed 
through every kind of mortification 
and self-denial, every kind of trial 
and purification both inward and 
outward,” and this they would tell 
us was their strength; this gave 
them, in the words of M. Ribet, 
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that “marvellous might which holy 
souls possess over body and over 
nature and better still over the heart 
of God.” It is this that gave divine 
beauty not only to their lives, but 
which gave also an added beauty 
might even be said to be visible in 
their outward form—that “ mystic 
amiability and unction ” of which Pater 
took note, those “faces like a sacra- 
ment ;” and which M. Fabre has made 
live for us in those few words of his 
on the nun who came to them “very 
peaceably and did not hasten any more 
than they hasten in heaven where they 
have eternity before them,” whose face 
had that “very sweet resplendence 
which earth does not know.” 


In truth the picture revealed to 
us in these books is a delightful one. 
In an unsimple age its powerful sim- 
plicity has a strange charm. There 
is a breadth and a spaciousness about 
it as of Divinity itself. To be intro- 
duced into such a world is, in the 
words of him who has best realised 
the true mysticism of the seventeenth 
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century, already to breathe celestial 
air, already to walk the streets of 
God. We may well ask ourselves 
wherein lies the beauty and the 
strength of this foreign revival to 
which we have been attracted by its 
literature. And, if we are not mis- 
taken, they are to be found, not in 
the unapproachable beauty of its 
ceremonies, not in the magnificence 
of its buildings, not in the attractive 
personality of its leaders, not in any 
outward thing at all; they are to 
be found in the feeling which it 
leaves so strongly impressed upon the 
mind that we have been by its help 
admitted into a calm bright land, a 
land of simple souls and child-like 
faith, of souls which have become as 
little children, a land of “ intuitions 
which transcend all temporal cate- 
gories of the understanding,” and may 
not be judged by them, a land in 
which, to use another definition of 
mysticism, the best perhaps because 
the simplest, a land in which “ God 
has ceased to be an object and has 
become an experience.” 














“Sitence is the eternal duty of 
man,” said Carlyle, the loud and 
persistent railer at men and institu- 
tions. But in the House of Com- 
mons it can hardly be said to be 
man’s first duty to hold his tongue, 
though one is sometimes tempted to 
wish that it were. The gift of elo- 
quence, or, at least, the knack of 
forcible exposition,—cleverness in 
stating a case, and in exposing the 
weak points of an adversary—is 
essential if a member is to exercise 
any influence on legislation, and is 
the surest passport to the highest 
offices of the State. It is always 
interesting, therefore, to note the first 
efforts at speaking in that assembly 
(awkward and halting struggles very 
often) of budding orators, statesmen, 
and politicians ; to listen to the weak 
and uncertain voice of the young and 
obscure member, destined to rise to a 
position of predominance and power, 
and to shake with the thunders of 
his eloquence the House where now 
he is painfully stammering out a few 
disjointed and unintelligible sentences. 

“The most peculiar audience in the 
world,” was Macaulay’s description of 
the House of Commons. “A place 
where Walpole succeeded and Addison 
failed ; where Dundas succeeded and 
Burke failed; where Peel now suc- 
ceeds and where Mackintosh failed ; 
where Erskine and Scarlett were 
dinner-bells ; where Lawrence and 
Jekyll, the two wittiest men, or 
nearly so, of their time, were thought 
bores is surely,” he added, “a very 
strange place.” To stand up to 
address that assembly, composed of 
men of various political views, pas- 
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sions, and prejudices, coldly critical 
and indifferent as a rule, is a feat 
requiring weill-braced nerves. John 
Bright was always in deep distress 
on rising to speak, despite his outward 
aspect of self-possession and com- 
posure. “I suppose I ought to be 
ashamed of myself,” he said late in 
his career, “‘but the fact is that I 
never rise in the House without a 
trembling at the knees and a secret 
wish that somebody else would catch 
the Speaker’s eye and enable me to 
sit down again.” With what an 
agony of apprehension then, must the 
young and inexperienced member of 
Parliament face the ordeal for the 
first time! It may be that only a 
few incoherent sentences of the able 
speech which he had repeated so 
glibly in his study comes to his 
parched lips. That is an old experi- 
ence in Parliamentary annals. “My 
Lords,” said the Earl of Rochester in 
the reign of Charles the Second, 
rising to make his maiden speech in 
the House of Lords, “my Lords, I 
rise this time for the first time,—the 
very first time. My lords, I divide 
my speech into four branches.” Here 
there was an embarrassing pause of 
some seconds. ‘“ My lords,” the Earl 
then ejaculated, “if ever I rise again 
in this House, you may cut me off, 
root and branches and all for ever.” 
The brightest wits as well as the 
dullest have lost the thread of their 
thoughts in an access of helpless 
consternation on finding themselves 
on their feet for the first time, face 
to face with the House of Commons. 
One night, early in 1833 (the year 
after he had failed in his contest as 
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a Radical for the borough of High 
Wycombe) Benjamin Disraeli, sitting 
in the Strangers’ Gallery of the House 
of Commons, listened to the debate 
on the Address in which Lord John 
Russell, Macaulay, Stanley, Bulwer 
and other leading members of the 
House took part. Next day he wrote 
to his sister: “‘ Was at the House of 
Commons yesterday during the whole 
of the debate,—one of the finest we 
have had for years. Macaulay was 
admirable, but, between ourselves, I 
could floor them all. This entre nous. 
I was never more confident of any- 
thing than that I could carry every- 
thing before me in that House. The 
time will come!” The time did 
come four years later, when on 
December 7th, 1837, Disraeli, having 
been returned as a Tory for Maid- 
stone in the General Election of that 
year, stood up in the House of Com- 
mons to make his maiden speech. 
The story of that historic fiasco has 
never been fully told. What is 
generally known is that Disraeli was 
interrupted by bursts of ironical 
laughter almost from the beginning 
of his speech, and that at length, 
utterly unable to catch the ear of 
the House, he concluded by shouting 
at the utmost pitch of his voice the 
famous phrase: “ Though I sit down 
now, the time will come when you 
will hear me.” But the whole episode, 
what led up to it and what followed 
it, is most interesting. The subject 
of the debate was a motion by Mr. 
Smith O’Brien for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the alleged practice 
of vexatious petitioning against Irish 
members elected in the popular in- 
terest. Daniel O’Connell supported 
the motion, and it had been arranged 
that Sir Robert Peel should reply ; 
but the strongly expressed wish of 
Disraeli that the duty might be given 
to him, backed as it was by many 
members of his party, induced the 
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Tory leader to give way to his ardent 
young recruit. There had been an 
absurd, though very bitter, quarrel 
between O'Connell and Disraeli. 
O’Connell was one of Disraeli’s 
sponsors when he carried the Radical 
flag on the hustings at High Wycombe 
in 1832. Three years later Disraeli, 
having turned Tory, attacked the 
Melbourne Administration, which was 
retained in power by the Irish Party, 
for having clasped, as he put it, “ the 
bloody hand of O’Connell.” O’Connell 
retorted in a speech of savage vitu- 
peration in which he declared that 
Disraeli’s life was “a living lie,” and 
that he was “a descendant of the 
impenitent thief on the Cross.” Dis- 
raeli challenged O’Connell, but the 
Irishman, after killing D’Esterre in 
1815, had made a vow against duel- 
ling, and always wore a black kid 
glove on his right hand as a token of 
his life-long repentance for having 
shed another man’s blood. ‘ Then,” 
wrote Disraeli, in a scathing letter 
to O’Connell, “we shall meet at 
Philippi.” Now the two antagonists 
were face to face at Philippi,—in the 
House of Commons, with, happily, 
the floor between. 

Disraeli’s failure on this occasion 
was not due to nervous timidity, but to 
the less amiable fault of over-confident 
fluency, to the young member's irri- 
tating self-assurance of manner, in- 
spired, obviously, by the conviction 
that he was about to leap into Par- 
liamentary fame at a single bound. 
This, with his foppish attire, his 
affected gestures, and the knowledge 
of his rapid change of political opinion, 
caused the British Radicals and the 
Irish Repealers, both led by the lusty 
lungs of O’Connell, to indulge in roars 
of ironical laughter, and other dis- 
concerting cries. The conclusion of 
the speech was as follows : 


If the honourable — —— 
e wo submit. 


this treatment fair, 
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He would not do so to others. That 
was all. — 7 Nothing was so 
easy as to laugh. He wished before he 
sat down to show the House clearly 
their position. When they remembered 
that in spite of the support of the 
honourable and learned member for 
Dublin and his well-disciplined band of 
atriots, there was a little shyness ex- 
hibited by former supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government; when they re- 
collected the ‘new loves” and the “old 
loves "’ in which so much of passion and 
recrimination was mixed up between the 
noble Tityrus of the Treasury Bench and 
the learned Daphne of Liskeard (loud 
laughter), notwithstanding the amantium 
ira had resulted as he had always ex- 
ected in the amoris integratio (renewed 
aughter),—notwithstanding that political 
duel had been fought, in which more than 
one shot was interchanged, but in which 
recourse was had to the secure arbitra- 
ment of blank cartridges (lawghter),— 
notwithstanding emancipated Ireland and 
enslaved England, the noble lord might 
wave in one hand the keys of St. Peter, 
and in the other—(the shouts that fol- 
lowed drowned tne conclusion of the 
sentence). Let them see the philoso- 
phical prejudice of man. He would 
certainly gladly hear a cheer, even though 
it came from the lips of a political 
opponent. He was not at all surprised 
at the reception which he had experienced. 
He had begun several times many things 
and he had often succeeded at last. He 
would sit down now, but the time would 
come when they would hear him. 


Macaulay writing to a friend in 
Paris, a few days later, said: “Speak- 
ing of the House, D’Israeli nearly 
killed it on Thursday night. You 
have, of course, seen his speech in 
Gaticnani. Can you conceive the 
impudence of the Attorney-General 
not knowing him personally and going 
up to him in the lobby, saying, ‘A 
very pleasant speech of yours, Mr. 
D’Israeli. Will you be kind enough 
to tell me what Lord John held 
beside the keys of St. Peter?’ ‘The 
red cap of Liberty, sir.’ During the 
performance, Peel quite screamed with 
laughter.” Disraeli, however, in an 
account of his interview with the 
Attorney-General in the lobby states 


that Sir John Campbell was most 
complimentary about the speech. “A 
very good picture,” was his remark 
when Disraeli, at his request, finished 
the interrupted sentence by describ- 
ing Lord John Russell, secure on the 
pedestal of power, wielding in one 
hand the keys of St. Peter and in 
the other the red cap of Liberty. 
“Yes,” said Disraeli, “but your 
friends will not allow me to finish 
my pictures.” ‘“T assure you,” replied 
the Attorney-General, “ there was the 
liveliest desire to hear you from us. 
It was a party at the bar over whom 
we have no control. But you have 
nothing to be afraid of.” 

The next day Disraeli described his 
failure in a letter to his sister, attri- 
buting it, naturally enough, to no 
incompetence on his part but to the 
physical powers of his adversaries. 
A few days later he wrote to her 
again in a much more cheerful strain, 
to describe a dinner with Bulwer, 
where he had met Sheil, and of the 
compliments the latter had paid him. 

Sheil also gave him some curious 
advice as to his future conduct in 
the House of Commons. “If you 
had been listened to” said he, “what 
would have been the result? You 
would have made the best speech 
that you ever would have made. It 
would have been received frigidly, 
and you would have despaired of 
yourself. I did. As it is, you have 
shown to the House that you have 
a fine voice, that you have unlimited 
command of language, courage, temper, 
and readiness. Now get rid of your 
genius for a Session. Speak often, for 
you must not show yourself cowed, 
but speak shortly. Be very quiet. 
Try to be dull, only argue and reason 
imperfectly, for if you speak with 
precision they will think you are try- 
ing to be witty. Astonish them by 
speaking on subjects of detail. Quote 
figures, dates, calculations, and in a 
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short time the House will sigh for 
the wit and eloquence which they 
all know are in you; they will en- 
courage you to pour them forth, and 
then you will have the ear of the 
House and be a favourite.” Disraeli 
followed the advice. Seven days 
after his fiasco, he spoke again on 
the Copyright Bill, contenting him- 
self with a few sentences. In the 
following Session he addressed the 
House several times; but it was not 
until 1839 that he, by a sympathetic 
speech on the Chartists, made any 
gre.t impression. 

Perhaps a more remarkable display 
of confidence and self-assurance was 
that of William Cobbett. In the 
General Election which followed the 
passing of the Reform Act in 1832 
he was elected member for Oldham. 
The new Parliament met on January 
29th, 1833, and on the very first 
question which arose that evening 
(the choice of a Speaker) Cobbett, 
after a few of the leading members 
on each side had spoken, inter- 
posed with characteristic egotism and 
impudence. His opening sentence 
astounded the House. “It appears 
to me,” said he, “that since I have 
been sitting here I have heard a great 
deal of vain and unprofitable conver- 
sation.” Daniel O’Connell who, like 
Cobbett, always entertained a lofty 
disdain of the House of Commons, 
also made his maiden speech on the 
night he took his seat, February 4th, 
1830. The speech was in support of 
an amendment to the Address moved 
by the Radicals. A_ stupendous 
oration was expected by the crowded 
House, but “the wild Irishman” 
spoke with tact and good sense, and 
on the whole made a favourable 
impression. Another _ irrepressible 
speaker was Henry Brougham, who 
entered the House as member for the 
borough of Camelford on February 
5th, 1810. Everyone who knew him 
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expected he would deliver his maiden 
speech on the same night, but he had 
made a vow of silence for a month, 
and kept it. On March 5th, exactly 
one month after he had taken his 
seat, he spoke in support of a vote of 
censure on Lord Chatham, a member 
of the Cabinet, for having written a 
narrative of the expedition to the 
Scheldt and delivered it to the King 
with a request that it should be kept 
secret even from his colleagues. The 
speech made no impression upon the 
House, Brougham, according to con- 
temporary records, sitting down with- 
out a single cheer. He soon made up 
for his month’s silence: “ It was 
remarked,” writes Campbell in his 
Lives oF THE LorD CHANCELLORS, 
“that for the future he never was 
in his place the whole evening in 
either House of Parliament, without, 
regularly or irregularly, more than 
once taking part in the discussion.” 

But examples of perfect self-con- 
fidence in addressing the House of 
Commons for the first time are the 
exception. It is a trying ordeal even 
for the most practised speakers ; to 
some members, indeed, it is attended 
by terrors which they can never brace 
up their nerves sufficiently to over- 
come. The maiden speech of Lord 
North’s son, Frederic, afterwards 
Lord Guildford, was also his last. 
*T once attempted to speak in Parlia- 
ment,” he said, “and it was not 
unnatural when I rose that my family 
name should at once fix every eye 
upon me. I brought out two or three 
sentences, when a mist seemed to rise 
before my eyes. I then lost my 
recollection and could see nothing but 
the Speaker’s wig, which swelled, and 
swelled, and swelled, till it covered 
the whole House. I then sank back 
on my seat and never attempted 
another speech, but quickly accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds, assured that 
Parliament was not my vocation.” 
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It is well known that Joseph 
Addison, the most charming and easy 
of writers, made but one attempt to 
speak, and that was an unredeemed 
and unredeemable failure. Yet his 
muteness was no bar to his promotion 
in office, for though his voice was 
never heard in the House of Commons 
he became a Secretary of State. In 
1709 he went to Ireland as Chief 
Secretary and sat in the Irish House 
of Commons as member for Cavan, 
while, as was then the custom, retain- 
ing his seat in the British Parliament. 
His maiden speech in the Irish Legis- 
lature was even a more ludicrous 
failure. He began: “Mr. Speaker, 
I conceive,” and then paused as if 
frightened by the sound of his own 
voice. “I conceive, Mr. Speaker,” 
he said again in louder tones, as if 
to drown the still small voice that 
spoke upbraidingly to him within. 
Again he stopped and stood still, until 
aroused by the ironical cries of hear 
him, hear him, when he once more 
set out with, “Sir, I conceive.” But 
power of further utterance was denied 
him, and he had, perforce, to resume 
his seat. A witty member rising 
immediately indulged in rather a 


broad joke. “Sir,” said he, “the 
honourable member has _ conceived 
three times and brought forth 
nothing.” 


As a rule the House has always 
been noted for the encouragement it 
accords to a maiden speech, but Mr. 
Disraeli’s is not the only exception 
to the rule; to Addison’s friend, Sir 
Richard Steele, that notoriety also 
belongs. Steele entered the House 
of Commons as member for Stock- 
bridge and a stout literary champion 
of the Whigs, at the meeting of the 
new Parliament, the twelfth of Queen 
Anne, on February 16th, 1714, and 
on the same afternoon he joined in 
the compliments that were paid to 
Sir Thomas Hanmer on his re-election 
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as Speaker. “TI rise up,” said Steele, 
“to do him honour in some measure, 
and distinguish myself, by saying I 
wish him our Speaker.” The Tories, 
forming the overwhelming majority of 
the House, determined not to hear 
the man who had so often exasperated 
them by his trenchant political writ- 
ings. “ The Tatler, The Tatler,” they 
roared, and kept up the cry so per- 
sistently, that Steele had to sit 
down ; and as he walked out of the 
House, they continued their attacks, 
“Tt is not so easy a thing to speak in 
the House,” they said. “He fancies 
that because he can scribble he can 
address an assembly of gentlemen. 
Out upon him!” Steele’s first Par- 
liamentary career was exceedingly 
brief. Within a month of his maiden 
speech a motion was made to expel 
him from the House of Commons for 
having accused the Tory Ministry, in 
a pamphlet called Tue Crisis, of an 
intention to prevent the Protestant 
succession in the House of Hanover 
by proclaiming the Chevalier St. 
George as King when the Queen died. 
On March 18th, 1714, during the 
debate on the motion, a remarkable 
maiden speech, which began as a 
failure and ended as a triumph, was 
delivered in defence of Steele by his 
young friend, Lord Finch, eldest son 
of the Earl of Nottingham. Shortly 
before, the sister of the young noble- 
man, Lady Charlotte Finch (after- 
wards Duchess of Somerset) had been 
attacked in Tue Examiner for alleged 
misbehaviour in church, and Steele 
had written in THe GuarDI4y a 
scathing exposure of the libel. Lord 
Finch, therefore, felt he could not 
remain silent when Steele in his turn 
was assailed, but on rising to address 
the House, his modesty and his awe 
of the Assembly struck him almost 
dumb. A few confused sentences 
were all he could utter. “It is 
strange,” he cried aloud, as he sat 
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down utterly discomfited, “that I 
cannot speak for this man when I 
would readily fight for him.” The 
exclamation touched the chivalrous 
instinct of the House, bitterly hostile 
though it was against Steele, and in 
response to inviting cries of hear him, 
hear him, from both sides, the young 
speaker rose again and this time made 
an eloquent appeal on behalf of his 
friend. It did not, however, save 
Steele ; the motion for his expulsion 
was carried by two hundred and forty- 
five votes to one hundred and fifty- 
two. 

About a quarter of a century 
before, another break-down in a 
maiden speech was, by a _ happy 
thought, turned into a telling rhe- 
torical success. Lord Ashley sat in 
the House of Commons, as member 
for Poole, for four years before he 
succeeded his father as third Earl of 
Shaftesbury in 1699, and became cele- 
brated as the author of CHARACTERISs- 
tics. He was a staunch supporter of 
a bill to grant the services of counsel 
to prisoners indicted for high treason ; 
but when he rose to make his maiden 
speech in its behalf, he found himself 
devoid of language. The House en- 
couraged him by their cheers to collect 
his thoughts and find words to give 
them expression ; but he was unable 
to proceed. One sentence only did he 
utter before sitting down. “ If, sir,” 
said he, “I, who now rise only to give 
my opinion on the bill now pending, 
am so confounded that I am unable 
to express the least of what I pro- 
posed to say, what must the condition 
of that man be, who, without any 
assistance, is pleading for his life and 
is apprehensive of being deprived of 
it?” The elaborate speech which 
Lord Ashley had probably prepared 
with exceeding care could hardly 
have been more effective than this 
happy inspiration of the moment. 

Among the famous statesmen whose 


first words in the House of Commons 
firmly established their reputation, 
William Pitt and Sir Robert Peel are 
the most notable. Pitt entered the 
House as member for Appleby on 
January 23rd, 1781, in his twenty- 
second year. On February 26th fol- 
lowing he made his maiden speech in 
support of a bill introduced by 
Edmund Burke for the reduction of 
the Civil List. Lord Nugent was 
speaking against the bill when Pitt, 
as a member of the Opposition, was 
asked by some supporter of the 
measure to reply. He gave a doubt- 
ful answer to the request, and later 
on, while Lord Nugent continued his 
speech, decided that, as he thought he 
had nothing of importance to say, he 
would not interpose in the debate. 
But his friends, understanding that 
he had agreed to speak, called upon 
him the moment Lord Nugent sat 
down. Pitt was, therefore, forced to 
rise; but though somewhat unpre- 
pared, he was neither embarrassed 
nor disconcerted, and he spoke very 
effectively in favour of economical 
reform. The young member’s first 
appearance is thus described in Tue 
PARLIAMENTARY History (which we 
now call Hansarp) : “The Honourable 
William Pitt, son of the late Earl of 
Chatham, now rose for the first time, 
and in his speech directly in answer 
to a matter that had fallen out in the 
course of the debate, displayed great 
and astonishing powers of eloquence. 
His voice is rich ard striking; his 
manner easy and eloquent; his lan- 
guage beautiful and luxuriant. He 
gave, in this first essay, a specimen of 
eloquence not unworthy the son of his 
immortal parent.” We learn from 
other sources that Burke was moved 
to tears. “It is not a chip of the old 
block,” he exclaimed to those sitting 
near him, “it is the old block itself.” 
Lord North, the Prime Minister, de- 
clared that it was the best first speech 
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he had ever heard. “ Young Pitt 
will be one of the first men in Parlia- 
ment,” said a member of the Opposi- 
tion to Charles Fox. “He is already,” 
was Fox’s reply; and the moment 
Pitt resumed his seat the great Whig 
hastened to congratulate him on his 
success. While they were talking an 
old member named General Grant 
joined them. “ Aye, Mr. Fox, you 
are praising young Pitt for his 
speech,” said the new comer; “you 
may well do so, for except yourself 
there is not a man in the House can 
make such another, and old as I am 
I expect and hope to hear you both 
battling it within these walls, as I 
have heard your fathers before you.” 
Fox was disconcerted by the awk- 
ward turn of the compliment; but 
Pitt with great readiness and wit 
answered, “ I have no doubt, General, 
you would like to attain the age of 
Methuselah.” Peel's father bought 
him the representation of the borough 
of Cashel in Ireland, and he entered 
the House of Commons in April, 
1809, at the age of twenty-one. On 
January 23rd, 1810, he seconded the 
address to the King in reply to the 
speech from the Throne. “The best 
first speech since that of Mr. Pitt,” 
was the judgment of the Speaker, 
Charles Abbot. 

There is no record of Edmund 
Burke’s maiden speech in Hansarp 
or in the newspapers of the time, but 
it would seem from the political gossip 
of the day to have been successful. 
He took his seat as member for the 
borough of Wendover on January 
14th, 1766, at the opening of the 
Session, being then thirty-seven years 
old, and on the 27th of the same 
month he spoke on the complaints of 
the American Colonists, restless and 
discontented under the rule of the 
Mother Country. The elder Pitt, 


who was still the Great Commoner, 
honoured him by a complimentary 
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notice of the speech. “The young 
member has proved himself a very 
able advocate,” said he. “I con- 
gratulate him on his success, and his 
friends on the value of the acquisi- 
tion they have made.” Burke was 
told by his friends that the praise of 
Pitt alone was a sure passport to 
fame. Dr. Johnson wrote to Langton 
that Burke had gained more reputa- 
tion than any Parliamentarian at his 
first appearance had ever gained 
before, which, as Burke had preceded 
William Pitt, was probably true. It 
is curious that the maiden speech of 
Charles Fox should have been in cen- 
sure of Burke to whose influence he 
subsequently surrendered himself. In 
March, 1768, Fox was returned for 
the borough of Midhurst in Sussex, 
being then just over nineteen years 
of age. On March 9th in the fol- 
lowing year he made his first speech 
during the debate on the Address. 
Lord North defended the Grafton 
Ministry against the charge of hav- 
ing alienated the affections of the 
American people from their Sovereign, 
and Burke rose to reply on behalf of 
the Opposition. Members usually 
left the House when Burke spoke, 
but if all his speeches were as full of 
eccentric humour and as empty of 
philosophy as his reply to Lord North, 
it is probable that he never would 
have been given the disparaging nick- 
name of the Dinner-bell. “Sir,” he 
began, “ the noble lord who spoke last, 
after extending his right leg a full 
yard before his left, rolling his flam- 
ing eyes, and moving his ponderous 
frame, has at length opened his 
mouth. I was all attention. After 
these portents I expected something 
still more awful and tremendous. I 
expected that the Tower would have 
been threatened inarticulated thunder, 
but I have heard only a feeble remon- 
strance against violence and passion. 
When I expected the powers of de- 
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struction to ‘cry havoc and let slip 
the dogs of war’ an overblown 
bladder has burst and nobody has 
been hurt by the crack.” Fox fol- 
lowed Burke. ‘“ He observed,” Han- 
SARD records, “that from the license 
gentlemen had taken in their language 
that day, it seemed as if the old 
decent freedom of debate was at an 
end, and they were endeavouring to 
establish new forms.” 

It is difficult to decide, so contra- 
dictory are the contemporary verdicts, 
how Sheridan fared in his maiden 
speech. Elected for Stafford, in his 
twenty-ninth year he took his seat 
on September 12th, 1780. In the ac- 
count of his election expenses there is 
the following item : “ two hundred and 
forty-eight Burgesses paid £5 5s. each.” 
It is, therefore, not surprising that his 
first speech, on November 20th, should 
have been in reply to a charge of 
bribery and corruption brought against 
him and his colleague, Monckton, in 
a petition presented by their defeated 
opponent, Benjamin Whitworth. 
William Woodfall, the famous Par- 
liamentary reporter of Taz Mornine 
CHRONICLE, used to relate that Sheri- 
dan went up to the gallery where he 
sat taking notes, and asked him, with 
apparent anxiety, what he thought of 
the speech. “I am sorry to say I 
do not think that this is your line,” 
replied Woodfall. ‘“ You had much 
better have stuck to your former 
pursuits.” Sheridan, much perturbed 
by this judgment, stroked his fore- 
head with his hand, and then ex- 
claimed : “It is in me, however, and 
by God it shall come out.” On the 
other hand Sir Nathaniel Wraxall 
states in his Historical Memoirs 
that it was a successful speech and 
was well received. ‘Even while 
pronouncing the few sentences which 
he uttered,” writes Wraxall, “the 
fame of the author of THe Duxnna, 
THE ScHoot For ScanpaL, and THE 
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Critic was already so well established 
as to procure him the greatest atten- 
tion.” Another verdict was: “ Nature 
never intended him for an orator.” 
Yet he was destined to become, 
according to contemporary opinion, 
one of the greatest orators of his day. 

Sir Philip Francis is prominent 
among the literary men who have 
been failures in Parliament. In 
April, 1784, he was returned for the 
borough of Yarmouth in the Isle of 
Wight. On July 2nd he delivered 
his maiden speech on the affairs of 
the East India Company, a subject 
on which he might certainly have 
been expected to succeed ; but though 
he devoted great care to its prepara- 
tion, the effort was a dismal failure, 
and indeed he never succeeded as a 
speaker. To account for his unreadi- 
ness, which was his greatest defect, 
he used to quote Lord Bacon’s well- 
known axiom: “‘ Reading makes a 
full man; writing an exact man; 
speaking a ready man.’ I had 
enough and too much of the former 
and none of the latter in my youth,” 
said he. “A vessel may be too full 
to part easily with its contents, and 
few orators are very exact men. Be- 
sides, I had too much sensibility and 
felt that the House was against me. 
The House was Pitt’s, and Pitt could 
not despise me ; but he tried to make 
it believe he did.” Lady Francis 
advanced another and very curious 
reason for her husband’s failure as 
a speaker,—his over-caution lest he 
might say anything that would give 
corroboration to the popular suspicion 
that he was Junius. 

On the other hand Lord Byron’s 
début as a politician in the House of 
Lords was, for a poet, a most promis- 
ing performance. On February 27th, 
1812, he made his maiden speech in 
opposition to a bill which aimed at 
the suppression of the labour-riots 
in Nottingham by extending the 
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penalty of death to the breaking of 
the newly-invented stocking-frames. 
Being for the people, though, as he 
was always careful to add, not of the 
people, he had espoused the Radical 
side in politics. In the course of his 
speech he said he was glad to think 
that the Bill would be ineffective. 
Two things were wanting to consign 
to the gallows a desperate weaver 
who wreaked his vengeance on the 
machinery which deprived him of 
employment, “twelve butchers for a 
jury and a Jeffries for a judge.” 
Writing to a friend on the speech, 
a few days later, Byron said: “I 
have had many marvellous eulogies 
repeated to me since, in person and 
by proxy, from divers persons, minis- 
terial—yea, ministerial !—as well as 
oppositionists ; of them I shall only 
mention Sir F. Burdett. He says it 
is the best speech by a Jord since the 
Lord knows when, probably from a 
fellow-feeling in the sentiments. Lord 
Holland tells me I shall beat them 
all if I persevere ; and Lord Granville 
remarked that the construction of 
some of my periods are very like 
Burke's !! And so much for vanity. 
I spoke very violent sentences with 
a sort of modest impudence, abused 
everything and everybody, and put 
the Lord Chancellor (Eldon) very 
much out of humour, and, if I may 
believe what I hear, have not lost 
my character by the experiment. As 
to my delivery, loud and fluent and 
enough ; perhaps a little theatrical.” 
He adds an adverse reflection upon 
the Parliamentary reporting of the 
time. “TI could not recognise myself, 
or anyone else in the newspapers.” 
He, therefore, contributed a report in 
the first person to Hansarp (a prac- 
tice still prevailing) which, like all 
such contributions, reads more like an 
essay than a speech. 

Probably the most eloquent speaker 
which the English Bar has produced 
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advocate Thomas 


was the 
Erskine, who became Lord Chancel- 


great 


lor. Yet, like many another brilliant 
lawyer, he was a failure in Parlia- 
mentary debate. His maiden speech 
was disastrous. Entering the House 
of Commons in 1783 as member for 
Portsmouth when thirty-three years 
old, with a splendid reputation as a 
forensic orator, he made his maiden 
speech on November 20th on the first 
reading of Fox’s East India Bill. He 
began with an attack on Pitt, who 
opposed the bill, for his solicitude 
on behalf of the chartered rights of 
the East India Company. Pitt, pro- 
viding himself with pen and paper, 
took notes for a speech in reply. 
But Erskine’s address was strangely 
destitute of the force and animation 
which characterised his efforts at the 
Bar; and, as he proceeded, it was 
noticed that Pitt paid less attention 
to him and took fewer and fewer 
notes, till at last he dashed the pen 
through the paper and, with a con- 
temptuous smile, flung them on the 
floor. Erskine, who witnessed this 
act of disdain, struggled dispiritedly 
through the remainder of his speech 
and sank into his. seat shorn of much 
of his fame. Later on Pitt rising to 
reply struck Erskine another cruel 
blow. “ I will reply to both speeches,” 
said Pitt, referring to Fox and 
Erskine ; “ but I shall make no men- 
tion of what was said by the honour- 
able gentleman who spoke last. He 
did no more than regularly repeat 
what was said by the honourable 
member who preceded him, and re- 
gularly weaken all he repeated.” 
George Canning’s first speech was 
remarkable neither way. He was 
twenty-four years old when he entered 
the House as member for Newport, 
in January, 1794. A few days later, 
on January 21st, he made his maiden 
speech in support of Pitt’s proposal 
to grant a subsidy to the King of 
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Sardinia. But far more interesting 
than the speech is the graphic narra- 
tive of his feelings during the ordeal 
which he gives in a letter to his friend 
Lord Boringdon. 


I intended to have told you, at full 
length, what were my feelings at getting 
up and being pointed at by the Speaker 
and hearing my name called from all 
sides of the House; how I trembled lest 
I should hesitate or misplace a word in 
the first two or three sentences, while 
all was dead silence around me, and 
my own voice sounded to my ears like 
some other gentleman’s—how, in about 
ten minutes or less, I got warmed in 
collision with Fox’s arguments and did 
not even care twopence for anybody or 
anything; how I was roused, in about 
half an hour, from this pleasing state of 
self-sufficiency by accidentally casting 
my eyes towards the Opposition Bench, 
for the purposes of paying compliments 
to Fox, and assuring him of my respect 
and admiration, and there seeing certain 
members of the Opposition laughing (as 
I thought) and quizzing me; how the 
accident abashed me; and, together with 
my being out of breath, rendered me 
incapable of uttering; how those who sat 
below me on the Treasury Bench, seeing 
what it was that distressed me, cheered 
loudly and the House joined them; and 
how, in less than a minute, straining 
every nerve in my body, and plucking 
up every bit of resolution in my heart, 
I went on more boldly than ever, and 
getting into a part of my subject that I 
liked, and having the House with me, 
got happily and triumphantly to the end. 


Lord Palmerston was first returned 
to Parliament as member for New- 
port, Isle of Wight, at the General 
Election of 1807, being then twenty- 
three years old. He was appointed 
a Junior Lord of the Admiralty in 
the Duke of Portland’s Administra- 
tion, and on February 3rd he made 
his maiden speech. The Whigs moved 
for the production of papers to show 
on what grounds the Government had 
advised the expedition against Copen- 
hagen. Palmerston displayed in his 
first speech on this motion (a vindica- 
tion of the necessity of secrecy in 
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diplomatic correspondence) the shrewd- 
ness, tact, and humour that charac- 
terised most of his Parliamentary 
addresses. Writing to his sister the 
next day in an unwarranted mood of 
self-depreciation, he said: “ You will 
see by this day’s paper that I was 
tempted by some evil spirit to make 
a fool of myself for the entertainment 
of the House last night; however, I 
thought it was a good opportunity of 
breaking the ice although one should 
flounder a little in doing so, as it was 
impossible to talk any very egregious 
nonsense upon so good a case.” On 
February 6th he wrote again to his 
sister: “Many thanks for your con- 
gratulations. I certainly felt glad 
when the thing was over; though I 
began to fear I had exposed myself, 
but my friends were so obliging as to 
say I did not talk much nonsense, and 
I began in a few hours afterwards to 
be reconciled to my fate. . . . I 
was about half an hour on my legs; 
I did not feel so much alarmed as I 
expected.” 

The speech with which Lord John 
Russell opened a Parliamentary career 
that lasted for close on half a century 
escaped the attention of the reporters 
and has consequently passed into 
oblivion. All that is known of it 
is that it was in opposition to the 
union of Norway and Sweden, to 
which England and Russia had made 
themselves parties in 1814. 

“A more terrible audience there is 
not in the world,” said Macaulay of 
the House of Commons, but he was 
on good terms with it from the first. 
Before he was quite thirty he entered 
the House of Commons as Member for 
Calne in 1830, and on April 5th of 
that year he made his maiden speech, 
which was a powerful appeal in sup- 
port of a motion for the removal of 
the civil disabilities of the Jews. In 
the battle of Reform, which had just 
begun, he became a _ conspicuous 
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fighter. At the close of his famous 
speech on March 2nd, 1831, the 
Speaker sent for him, and told him 
that in all his prolonged experience 
he had never seen the House in such 
a state of excitement. “ Portions of 
the speech,” said Sir Robert Peel, 
“were as beautiful as anything I ever 
heard or read. It reminded one of 
the old times.” Writing to his sister, 
in the following August, of a dinner 
given by Lord Althorp, Macaulay 
deals with the nervousness which 
seizes most members when they 
are about to address the House of 
Commons. 


We talked about timidity in speaking. 
Lord Althorp said that he had only just 
got over his apprehensions. ‘I was as 
much afraid,” he said, “last year as when 
I came into Parliament. But now I am 
forced to speak so often that I am quite 
hardened. Last Thursday I was up forty 
times.’’ Iwas not much surprised at this 
in Lord Althorp as he is certainly one of 
the most modest men in existence. But 
I was surprised to hear Stanley say that 
he never rose without great uneasiness. 
** My throat and lips,” he said, “when I 
am going to speak, are as dry as those of 
a man who is going to be hanged.” 
Nothing can be more composed and cool 
than Stanley’s manner. His fault is on 
that side. A little hesitation at the 
beginning of a speech is graceful, and 
many eminent speakers have practised 
it, merely in order to give the appearance 
of unpremeditated reply to prepared 
speeches; but Stanley speaks like a man 
who never knew what fear, or even 
modesty, was. Tierney, it is remarkable, 
who was the most ready and fluent 
speaker almost ever known, made a con- 
fession similar to Stanley’s. He never 
spoke, he said, without feeling his knees 
knock together when he rose. 


Gladstone’s first appearance as a 
speaker in the arena in which he was 
for so long a period the most eloquent 
and predominant personality, was 
obscure and disappointing. He took 
his seat as member for Newark on 
January 29th, 1833,—the opening 
day of the first Session of the first 
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Parliament elected under the Reform 
Act—being then twenty-three years 
old. Three weeks later, on February 
21st, he made his maiden speech. A 
petition signed by three thousand 
Whigs of Liverpool was presented 
alleging bribery and _ corruption 
against the Tory representatives of 
the town, and in the discussion which 
followed, Gladstone interposed on 
behalf of the electoral honour of his 
native place. “ Every great orator 
from Demosthenes to Burke,” Glad- 
stone once said, “has suffered from 
nervousness on the eve of an impor- 
tant speech, and although I cannot 
claim to share their gift of golden 
speech, I can claim more than a fair 
share of their defect of nerves.” Cer- 
tainly, he was extremely nervous on 
this occasion, as his indistinctness 
of utterance and hesitancy of manner 
only too obviously showed. That 
voice which subsequently held so 
many thousands spellbound by its 
music was inaudible from the Gallery 
in which the reporters were taking 
notes. So little notice did this début 
attract, that a speech delivered in 
the House a few months later by 
his brother Thomas, in defence of 
their father who was an owner of 
slaves on his estates at Demerara, 
has often been described in biographi- 
cal sketches as Gladstone’s maiden 
effort. 

Lord Salisbury was twenty-four 
when, as Lord Robert Cecil, he took 
his seat in the House of Commons as 
member for Stamford, in February, 
1854. Two months later, on April 
7th, he delivered his first speech on 
Lord John Russell’s University Bill. 
HansarD gives it only eighteen lines 
of its narrow columns, and the mem- 
bers who immediately followed in 
the debate made no reference to 
it; but Gladstone, speaking later in 
the evening, recognised in generous 
terms the abilities of the young man 
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who was destined after the lapse of 
thirty years to become his chief 
political rival. “This first effort, 
rich with promise,” said he, “ in- 
dicates that there still issue forth 
from the maternal bosom of the 
University men who in the first days 
of their career give earnest of what 
they may afterwards accomplish for 
their country.” 

The most successful maiden speech 
of recent times was that of Sir 
William Harcourt. He was forty- 
one years old when he took his 
seat as member for Oxford on 
February 16th, 1869, and just a 
week later addressed the House for 
the first time. The subject was 
happily one in which he was well 
versed. Viscount Bury asked for 
leave to introduce a measure en- 
titled the Vacating of Seats Bill, to 
repeal the statute of Queen Anne 
which makes it necessary for Members 
of the House to seek re-election on 
accepting office in the Government, on 
the ground that it served no useful 
purpose. Mr. Vernon Harcourt (as 
he was then called) protested against 
leave being given even to bring in 
such a bill. The speech, which 
occupies six columns in Hansarp 
and was loudly applauded through- 
out, induced Viscount Bury to 
withdraw his motion. It thus con- 
cluded. 


The principle involved in the statute 
of Anne he regarded as part of the essen- 
tial and living fabric of the Constitution. 
His noble friend, however, appeared to 
be dealing with it as if it were some old 
sword which having been a long time 
in the family was of no further use and 
which might, therefore, be sold off to 
some old curiosity-shop. But he, for 
one, did not look at the statute from 
that point of view. It had done great 
service, and he believed it might do 
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great service again. It was the sword 
of our forefathers and it was our duty 
to keep it bright and burnished as we 
had received it from our ancestors. 
While sailing on a calm and unruffled 
sea we ought not to confine our thoughts 
solely to the present because it seemed 
prosperous, but we should make pro- 
vision also for the future when a political 
tempest might arise, and jealously pre- 
serve those safeguards which our fore- 
fathers had provided, those safeguards 
which had proved hitherto and might 
prove hereafter, alike a security for the 
stability of the Throne and for the 
liberties of the people. 


Nervousness is not commonly 
recognised as an Irish failing, but at 
least three celebrated Irishmen have 
in this century owned its mastery 
when up for the first time before the 
House of Commons. On April 26th, 
1875, when a Coercion Bill for Ire- 
land was in Committee, Parnell rose 
to deliver his first speech. He was 
obviously and painfully nervous, and 
could only stammer out a few barely 
intelligible sentences about Ireland 
not being a geographical fragment. 
Eighty years or so ago a distinguished 
Irish member named Dogherty, who 
subsequently became Chief Justice of 
Ireland, asked Canning what he 
thought of his maiden speech. “The 
only fault I can find with it,” said 
Canning, “is that you called the 
Speaker Six too often.” “ My dear 
friend,” said Dogherty, “if you knew 
the mental state I was in while 
speaking, you would not wonder if I 
had called him Ma'am.” Whiteside, 
another Irish member who also 
became Chief Justice of Ireland, used 
to relate that when during his maiden 
speech he saw the Speaker’s wig sur- 
rounded by blue flames he knew it 
was time to sit down. 


MicuaeL MacDonacu. 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


Wirnovut quoting the words of this 
or that public man, the resolution of 
this or that conference or association 
of teachers, it may be taken as 
generally admitted that the present 
tendency of opinion on educational 
reform lies in the direction of the 
study of Mathematics and of what 
arrogates to itself the exclusive use 
of the title of Science. It is in 
Chemistry and Physics, coupled with 
Mathematics, that the means of train- 
ing our youth in the immediate 
future is to be found. It is true 
that into this solid pabulum a leaven 
of languages is to be infused; but 
the languages are to be modern, and 
French and German are to lend their 
assistance to Science and Mathe- 
matics in more effectually shouldering 
out Latin and Greek. Before, how- 
ever, we run amuck among educa- 
tional theories and ideals, it is well 
to ask ourselves whether there is not 
something still to be said for the old 
system before we condemn it whole- 
sale to destruction. Hasty generalisa- 
tion, indiscriminate and often ignorant 
panegyric on foreign methods, reckless 
confidence in weapons which we have 
not proved, may land us in the 
position of forsaking what we have 
found to be good for what we only 
conjecture may be better, of blowing 
out our light in a hurry and finding 
ourselves left with only a smell of 
gas. 

Now whatever may be the pecu- 
liarities of our national system of 
secondary education, whatever may 
be the shortcomings of the public 
schools,—and the present writer, who 
has played the part of candid friend 


upon occasion, would be the last to 
deny that they are many -- it has 
always been a matter for pride and 
satisfaction among us that the system 
produces gentlemen. There is no 
better bred man on earth than the 
genuine English gentleman, and it is 
to the training of the public school 
that this fact is mainly due. Neither 
is this a small fact, viewed, as all 
things in these days seem to be 
viewed, from the point of material 
interest. That the administrators of 
the Empire should, from the states- 
men at Whitehall to the subaltern 
in Burmah, be gentlemen in thought, 
in manner, and in deed, has its defi- 
nite value in the maintenance of the 
great position of the Empire in the 
world. When Wellington said of 
Napoleon that he was no gentleman, 
he supplied a key to the enigma 
why the insulter of the Prussian 
Queen, the parvenu husband of a 
Royal Princess, died, though once the 
terror of half the world, in the 
custody of Sir Hudson Lowe at Long- 
wood. It is not, of course, to be 
supposed for a moment that the sense 
of honour will melt in the crucible 
of Science, or that the hereditary 
character of English gentlemen will 
be deeply affected by a change in 
their youthful studies ; yet we surely 
ought to pause before we run the 
risk of exchanging a type which has 
served, and serves, so well for one of 
which we can only know so little. 
The whole history of our race is one 
of the utmost caution in breaking 
with tradition, and it behoves us to 
exercise a staid discrimination before 
we yield too readily to the flurried 
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and impatient pressure of modern 
opinion. The deliverances of great 
men, such as Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Chamberlain, upon subjects which 
have never been their actual business, 
but upon which they are enabled by 
their gift of fluent and practised 
speech to throw a light denied to 
meaner men, are worthy of considera- 
tion in a high degree ; but those to 
whom education is the work of their 
lives cannot accept the oracles as 
absolutely infallible, from whatever 
shrine they come, Dalmeny or Bir- 
mingham. 

For the thousandth time, then, be 
it recalled to mind that education is, 
in the first instance, training. Can a 
lad be trained to become an able man 
as well by Mathematics and Science 
as he can by Latin and Greek? Even 
from the point of view of practical 
utility, are there very many public 
school men to whose career Science is 
of imperative necessity ; for whom a 
knowledge of Chemistry and Physics 
outweighs the knowledge of so much 
that is important for their conduct 
when they mix in the busy throng of 
men; so much that is conducive to 
breadth of vision, to tolerance, to a 
large-hearted conception of life, to 
comprehension of the modes of thought 
and feeling of other men, other ages, 
other phases of civilisation? Are our 
young men to be trained merely to 
be tradesmen? Is this age to be the 
apotheosis of the counter and the 
scales? 

It is no time for those who believe 
in the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion to hold their peace. Of the two 
functions of education, neither should 
be cultivated to the exclusion or 
oblivion of the other. To train is 
not everything; to inform is not 
everything. You must give the 
soldier his weapons; but you must 
also teach him how to use them. 
The acquisition of information is 


important, but it is not, as we are 
being urged to believe, the one and 
only thing needful. The ignoramus 
of the public school, who is only too 
conspicuous a phenomenon of the 
day, will not cease to be an igno- 
ramus if you alter his studies. He 
will merely be an ignoramus in 
Science instead of in the Classics. 
You may put him in a scientific 
strait-waistcoat instead of a classical 
toga ; you will not change his skin. 

A knowledge of Latin and Greek 
is, be it granted, of but slight prac- 
tical value when it has been acquired ; 
but it is not in the result, it is in the 
process of acquisition that the prac- 
tical value of Classical study lies, and 
lies for all, for the inefficient many as 
well as for the proficient few. To 
anyone who contends that it is better 
to train the average schoolboy of 
merely ordinary abilities on a diet 
of Science and Mathematics in pre- 
ference to Classics, a few considera- 
tions may be commended. 

As man differs from brute in the 
possession of reason, it is the function 
of education to develope and disci- 
pline that reason, so that the boy, 
“the father of the man,” may learn 
to exercise on a small scale the 
powers which the man will exercise 
on a large scale hereafter. The 
study of a Classical language seems 
to be the best method on the whole 
for the purpose of such training. 
It is a method which is peculiarly 
flexible; it adapts itself insensibly 
to every stage of intelligence; it 
works on the mind at all points of 
its development with a self-adjusting 
force. The reasoning processes in- 
volved are subtle but inevitable, and 
operate, similarly in kind but with 
appropriate difference in degree, as 
surely upon the urchin in knicker- 
bockers as on the captain of the 
school. Science and Mathematics 
are not food for babes and suck- 
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lings, neither can French or German 
quite take the place of Greek or 
Latin. The language necessary for 
training the mind in the performance 
of its early processes must. be free 
from fluctuations; it must not be 
exposed to the infusion of slang and 
new words; it must be limited in 
area. Its literature must not be 
spread over too extensive a period 
of time, so that the language at one 
end is practically a different tongue 
from that at the other. For instance, 
if English were the language selected, 
a knowledge of Chaucer would be of 
little more value than that of Hebrew 
for the perusal of Macaulay. English 
is further disqualified for the purpose 
by its lack of strict grammatical rule 
and its deficiency in inflexions. At 
all events, for whatever reason, most 
experienced teachers will agree that 
whenever the substitution of modern 
languages for the Classics as a means 
of training is attempted, failure is 
usually the result. It does not seem 
to produce an orderly mind. Perhaps 
the experiment has never been fairly 
tried ; if it is to succeed, it must be 
tried on altogether new lines. Latin 
remains so far, if not the best con- 
ceivable, at all events the best possible 
medium for the training of the youth- 
ful mind. The discredit into which 
it is now by way of falling is not the 
fault of the subject itself; it is the 
fault of slovenly teaching. 

A youthful mind, like a youthful 
body, requires general exercise. To 
attain a given degree of proficiency 
in Classics involves more effort than 
to attain an equal degree of proficiency 
in Science or Mathematics. In the 
use of the dictionary, in the mastering 
of inflexions, in the application of 
rules, in the effort to compose in 
another tongue, in a dozen acts in- 
volved in Classical study, all sorts of 
faculties and mental processes, such us 
memory, deduction, conjecture, esti- 
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mation of probability, sense of analogy, 
are called into play. As at the top of 
the scale, so at the bottom, as with 
the wrangler and the graduate so 
with the schoolboy, Mathematics and 
Science have a tendency to cramp 
and restrict the mental energies ; 
Classics and the subjects allied to 
Classics help to expand them. “ Men 
who leave the groves which witnessed 
the musings of Milton, of Bacon and 
of Gray, without one liberal or elegant 
image, and carry with them into the 
world minds contracted by unlimited 
attention to one part of Science and 
memories stored only with techni- 
calities,",—so Macaulay wrote of the 
wranglers. Of the two great English 
Universities, neither can claim any 
superiority over the other as a whole ; 
but it may fairly be contended, with- 
out offence, that he who has taken a 
first class in the Classical School at 
Oxford is a better educated man, in 
the true sense of the word, than the 
wrangler of Cambridge; better fitted 
to deal with men and affairs, with a 
wider range of vision, a more liberal 
estimate of other men’s ideas, a larger, 
a better expanded and more cultivated 
mind. It may be accident, or it may 
be more, that the stronghold of Classics 
has contributed so many able public 
men to the service of this country 
both in the past and at the present 
moment, while the sister University 
has made her influence more emphati- 
cally felt in the less liberal sphere of 
the legal profession. The positive 
habit of mind engendered by Mathe- 
matical and Scientific studies, excellent 
as it is for the elucidation and display 
of a point of law, is not the best of 
qualifications for the give-and-take of 
practical life. 

If this habit of mind is something 
of a drawback to men of brilliant 
attainments, except in the esoteric 
mysteries of a particular profession, 
it is a highly disagreeable pheno- 




















menon in those cases where the weed 
of arrogance shoots out of shallow 
soil. A little knowledge is not only 
a dangerous, it is an offensive thing. 
There is nothing that we more admire 
in an English boy or an English 
gentleman than his modesty. But 
there is nothing more conducive to 
conceit than a little easily obtained 
acquaintance with Science; while, 
whatever are the merits of Mathe- 
matical training, neither Mathematics 
nor Science have anything to do with 
taste. The schoolboy who has been 
educated on a Mathematical and 
Scientific basis is of a type by no 
means equal to that produced by the 
old curriculum of Latin and Greek. 
He is already among us. If we are 
to manufacture this type wholesale, 
we shall not only flood the market 
with a very unpleasing article, but 
the very ends of our utilitarian friends 
will be defeated. For it is not in the 
public service only and in the adminis- 
tration of empire, it is in the conduct 
of a world-wide commerce, it is in rela- 
tions with people of every nationality 
as well, that the personal character of 
Englishmen hasits weight. Does any 
one suppose that the whole duty of 
the administrator of a great business- 
house is done when he has inspected 
the performance of a chemical process 
and revised the posting of the ledger? 
To him, also, tact and resource, toler- 
ance and enlightenment, elasticity of 
mind and capacity for adapting himself 
to circumstances are no less necessary 
than to the pro-consul. There are no 
absolute certainties in real life ; it is 
not even true that because a dozen 
herrings can be bought for a shilling 
therefore one can be bought for a 
penny. 

It must be remembered that the 
education which we receive as boys is 
only a preliminary part of the whole. 
Our education does not cease when 
we leave school. Very often, it is 
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only just beginning, on the great 
scale. If those of us who have 
reached middle life look back to what 
we were at the age of eighteen, what 
do we see? A callow stripling, whom 
experience, the greatest educator of 
all, is about to put through a 
strenuous curriculum, in a_ class 
where the prizes for success are of 
high value, and the penalties for 
failure are something more than a 
flogging or an imposition. Who has 
the teachable mind? Who is best 
adapted to learn from this stern 
pedagogue?  Assuredly not one 
whom the easy acquisition of a little 
knowledge has made self-confident 
and opinionated. 

Now the opponents of a Classical 
education cannot be allowed to run 
with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. “He had much better 
spend his time in learning Science 
and Mathematics, or French and 
German, than in getting a smatter- 
ing of Latin and Greek which will 
be of no earthly use to him in after 
life ;” this is an expression of opinion 
of such frequent occurrence that there 
is a danger of its passing into an 
axiom. It begs the question ; for it 
assumes that a boy will be converted 
from idleness to industry by a change 
of studies. That point has been dealt 
with ; but that apart, those who thus 
condemn Classical training ought to 
be logical and to exhibit the courage 
of their opinions. Little boys are, 
in existing circumstances, educated 
chiefly by means of Latin. How, 
otherwise, is it seriously proposed to 
begin the education of a child of nine 
and conduct it to the age of four- 
teen? Is it to be by Mathematics 
and Science? There was a royal 
baby once on whose tender head was 
placed a crown which killed it. 

Equally with the opponents of the 
Classics, those who hold the views of 
the present writer are sensible of the 
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need for educational reform. An 
education that is all training is 
worthless without useful informa- 


tion ; an education that is all useful 
information is worthless without 
training. We must take exercise 
before we eat and digest food; we 
must have food to eat and digest 
after we have taken exercise. Too 
much attention in the past has been 
concentrated on training; and the 
means has come to be confounded 
with the end. There has been too 
much nectar and ambrosia; we want 
more beer and beef-steak. Then let 
the acquisition of useful information 
supplement, not supersede, the Clas- 
sical training. Let the boy for 
whom a knowledge of Science is 
necessary quit bis public school a 
year or two earlier than at present 
is the rule, when a lad is often kept 
on to the last moment for the sake 
of his place in the eleven, or be- 
cause his parents do not know what 
to do with him if he leaves. Let 
him then proceed to a proper tech- 
nical school and learn his Science 
there, when he is of an age to take 
it seriously. 

Perhaps, in this suggestion of 
separating what is of practical value 
in education from what is merely 
training, may be found a solution of 
the problem, at present apparently 
hopeless, of the school-teaching of 
modern languages. The cry for 
Science is urgent, but the ery for 
modern languages is more urgent 
still; it is to be heard in every 
counting-house and office in the 
country. There is not an intelligent 
man of business in Great Britain who 
does not demand that this ruinous 
ignorance should cease. There is no 
doubt whatever that school-teaching 
of French and German, to say nothing 
of any other modern language, is a 
failure, has always been a failure, and 
will always continue to be a failure, 
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unless some drastic measure of reform 
be discovered and adopted. To pro- 
pose a remedy appears almost impos- 
sible, but it may be a useful con- 
tribution to that end to indicate a 
cause. With regard to French, with 
all hesitation be it said and with the 
most profound respect for the native 
French masters, for their ability, their 
industry, their invariably conscientious 
teaching, without imputing it to them 
for a moment as a fault, it must be 
owned that English schoolboys cannot 
learn from a Frenchman. In the first 
place, while they understand and 
admit the right of an Englishman 
to exercise authority over them, they 
will not yield to a foreigner the 
obedience which they will yield to 
one of their own countrymen. Thus 
the foreigner has more difficulty than 
the Englishman in that essential pre- 
liminary to effective instruction, the 
control of the class. In the second 
place, a Frenchman, as a rule, rarely 
attains to so complete a familiarity 
with the language of his English 
pupils as to make himself easily and 
naturally intelligible; and, to their 
keen sense of the ridiculous, which 
finds an agreeable relish in the per- 
sonal peculiarities of any of their 
masters, the use of their language 
in an unfamiliar or incomprehensible 
fashion appears irresistibly amusing. 
What is worse, the foreigner’s use of 
their language often appears to them 
incredible. He may be perfectly 
correct ; he may know more of their 
language than they do themselves, 
which is not difficult ; he may render 
French into English which is a little 
too good for their comprehension ; or, 
on the other hand, he may miss some 
of the innumerable shades of meaning 
in our vast vocabulary which the boys 
are able to detect, in which case faith 
in him as an authority is gone. In 
any circumstances, they find it easier 
to believe that an Englishman can 
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understand French than that a 
Frenchman can understand English, 
and they repose their confidence 
accordingly. They would certainly 
learn French better, at all events in 
the stage during which they are 
acquiring their ground-work, in other 
words, so long as they are at school, 
from an English graduate of Oxford 
or Cambridge who had taken a first 
class in French than from a native 
bachelier es lettres of the University 
of Paris. In that case, it is true, 
some of the niceties of pronunciation 
would be sacrificed, but, as it is, the 
schoolboy never gets within a measur- 
able distance of those niceties. The 
question of pronunciation is, in school- 
teaching, an almost insurmountable 
difficulty. It is one great reason why 
French cannot be used as a substitute 
for Latin in training young boys, in 
the case of whom it involves an 
amount of extra correction which is 
disheartening to the pupil. But to 
all English lads alike, of whatever 
age, accustomed to mutter a monotone 
through immobile lips, the facial 
movements, the nasal sounds, the 
very animation involved in the speak- 
ing of the exquisite language of polite- 
ness and diplomacy, seem nothing 
more or less than an ill-bred absurdity. 
“ Mornin’,” says the Englishman, with 
scarce a movement of his mouth. 
“Bon jour, M’sieu,” says the French- 
man; and the phrase connotes the 
pursed lips, the heels drawn close 
together, the raised hat and the bow 
that seem naturally to accompany the 
verbal courtesy. An English boy 
will remark that “he can’t pull his 
mouth into those sort of shapes.” He 
is, in fact, a shy creature, acutely 
susceptible to ridicule and afraid of 
making a fool of himself. An English 
master, teaching French, will under- 
stand and sympathise with this feeling 
in a way that a foreigner, who has 
never experienced it, can never do; 
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and without such mutual comprehen- 
sion it is impossible for the pupil to 
succeed in the object of his early 
efforts, the acquisition of a sound 
knowledge of the rules of syntax and 
of an extensive vocabulary. The 
speaking of a language can only be 
effectively mastered by actual resi- 
dence among foreigners in their own 
country. 

There is another point to be con- 
sidered in this connection. It may 
be doubted whether French can ever 
be really taught at all to any practical 
purpose in the large classes inevitable 
in schools. Conversation is practically 
impossible in a large class. With 
German, experience shows that re- 
sults are better. Gutturals, at least 
indifferent gutturals, do not present 
so much difficulty to English boys 
as do the sharp metallic sounds 
of French; and the good-humoured 
Teuton, possibly from remote racial 
affinity, has- more in common with 
his English pupils than the vivacious 
and irascible Gaul. The size of the 
classes apart, it is just possible that 
if the teaching of foreign languages 
in schools be confided to Englishmen, 
possessing proper English University 
qualifications, this most perplexing 
and pressing of problems may attain 
a more satisfactory solution. For 
genuine colloquial proficiency, for ease 
of diction and ready comprehension 
of the speech of others, for the 
practical training of tongue and ear, 
it would seem that only actual resi- 
dence abroad, among foreigners in 
their own country, can really be 
effective. 

One word more. I have refrained 
from claiming for the Classics that 
measure of practical value, other 
than as a means of training, which 
they do undoubtedly possess; know- 
ing that the objection would be 
impatiently raised that this is as 
nothing compared with the impor- 
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tance of the other interests involved. 
Yet the learning of Latin, at any 
rate, is not merely an exercise; it 
is a walk with an object. Latin, 
through Norman French, is one of 
the chief ingredients of the English 
tongue. Language and thought are 
close akin. Surely an educated Eng- 
lishman ought to understand, and must 
often fail if he dues not understand, 
the ingredients of the medium in 
which he thinks and speaks. Other- 
wise he is shut out from much which 
it is necessary for completeness that 
he should know. He is like a man 
who is not sufficiently familiar with 
the Bible to understand the allusions 
and illustrations which are constantly 
drawn from that source in everyday 
writing and speech. The fact is that 
the advocates of a new educational 
curriculum are men who already 
know their Classics, and are there- 
fore unable to realise what would 
be their position if they did not 
know them. 

Of the exclusion of Greek, it is 
hard to speak without bitterness. 
The modern side of the public school 
has banished the subject; and the 
very word is heard on every hand 
only as the name of something use- 
less and superfluous. It is a strange 
anomaly. This is an age remarkable 
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for its intelligent appreciation and 
skilful interpretation of history; and 
of all events in history the Renas- 
cence was one of the most critical 
and important. In that great dawn 
of new intellectual life, the clearest 
beam that shone athwart medieval 
barbarism and superstition was dif- 
fused by Greek. That star burns 
dim. But the scholar on whose mind 
its radiance once has fallen knows 
its inestimable worth; he knows, too, 
that there is no equivalent for it in 
the light and heat of the laboratory. 
Noble thoughts enshrined in noble 
words, a language beautiful and sym- 
metrical as the statues and the temples 
of its native land, the rugged epic 
rooted in the deep truths of human 
nature, the polished periods of elo- 
quence, the matchless narrative of 
history, the passion of the drama, 
the wisdom of philosophy, the records 
of a people which, in a few short 
years, attained an eminence in arms, 
in arts, in literature, in thought, that 
has left an indelible mark upon the 
history of the civilised world, it is 
not good that this treasure should be 
neglected as so much useless lumber, 
should be relegated to the sedate 
seclusion of common-rooms, or be left 
to moulder in dusty libraries. 
A. W. Reapy. 
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WueEn two independent observers, 
examining a subject from altogether 
different points of view, agree in their 
conclusions, the presumption is that 
those conclusions are substantially 
correct. The charges of sectional 
bitterness, hereditary prejudice, and 
racial antipathy, which are invariably 
brought against any view of the negro 
presented by a Southern writer, are 
of course inapplicable in the case of 
the author of.TuHe American Necro.! 
Indeed, every suspicion of racial ani- 
mosity must necessarily be eliminated 
from the estimate of one who has 
nothing to gain and all to lose by an 
unflattering presentment of his own 
people. To those therefore who 
have read Mr. Thomas’s work,— 
which, in its own country at least, 
has been as well abused as any book 
of its time—it may perhaps be in- 
teresting to see how nearly the views 
of its author correspond with the 
views of those who, approaching the 
subject from the opposite side, have 
made the negro character a life-long 
study. 


When the war between the States 
ended in 1865, it was believed, by all 
but a few experienced Southerners, 
that the problem of the negro’s future 
had been settled definitely and for 
ever. As the years went by, how- 
ever, it became clearer and clearer to 
the country at large that emancipa- 
tion, so far from having solved the 
problem, had in point of fact actually 
created it. 

‘Tue American Necro, What he was, 
what he is, and what he may become; by 


William Hannibal Thomas. New York, 
1901. 
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THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 

The close of the Civil War left 
owners and slaves facing each other, 
the one in dazed dismay, the other in 
equally dazed elation. And to the 
credit of both races be it said that 
the new and strange relation sud- 
denly established between them did 
not beget impotent hate in the one 
class or vindictive malice in the other. 
Had American slavery been indeed 
the cruel bondage, the hideous, re- 
volting abomination that the world 
honestly believed it to be, no mortal 
power, in the circumstances then 
existing, could have restrained the 
bloody reprisals of a despised and 
down-trodden race and averted the 
ghastly Nemesis which would have 
followed emancipation. That the 
South was not converted into a pan- 
demonium with fierce up-risings and 
massacres throughout its length and 
breadth, is surely a sufficient indica- 
tion to the thoughtful mind that, 
below the surface, and hidden from 
outside view, there must have been 
conditions connected with the institu- 
tion of slavery well worthy of careful 
consideration. 

Up to the present time, however, 
the North has persistently closed its 
eyes to plain prosaic facts, so far as 
the negro is concerned, and indulging 
instead in high-flown flights of fancy, 
has woven around him a romantic 
glamour which has completely cap- 
tivated its own imagination. But the 
signs of the times indicate that this 
voluntary colour-blindness is passing, 
and that prejudice is giving place to 
a desire for candid investigation. 
The time has come, therefore, when, 
without fear of misconception, the 
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South may present its side of the 
controversy ; and although it dare 
not hope to convert its adversary to 
its own way of thinking, it may at 
least prove to him that its moral 
stand-point in this matter was not 
such an absolutely untenable one as 
he had judged it to be. 

Whether, if the Mother Country 
had never imported African slaves 
into her American Colonies, and if at 
a later date the South had not been 
made the common receptacle for all 
the useless slave-chattels of the 
Northern States, it would have stood 
to-day upon a higher level of national 
attainment, is a question that must 
necessarily remain an open one. It 
is with the present and the future 
that we are concerned, not with the 
past, and it is useless therefore to 
revert to the fact that negro slavery 
was introduced into the South by no 
choice of its own. Neither need we 
speculate as to the comparative de- 
grees of criminality involved in im- 
porting slaves or holding them, selling 
slaves or buying them. Let it suffice 
that slavery existed, and in order to 
judge it fairly and equitably three 
points must be taken into considera- 
tion: (1) The peculiar character of 
the negro; (2) The actual workings 
of the system; (3) The gigantic 
strides taken by social science during 
the last thirty years. These points 
I propose to touch upon briefly in 
turn. 

And here at the outset, I wish it 
to be clearly understood that in this 
paper I am speaking of the ordinary 
average negro, the full-blooded 
African, who is the true typical 
representative of his race, not of 
those rare exceptional specimens occa- 
sionally to be met with; in other 
words, I write of the negro as Nature 
made him, not of that anomalous 
nondescript popularly known as the 
Afro-American. 
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First then, what is the character of 
the negro as viewed from the vantage- 
ground of close personal acquaintance ? 

Were I to be limited to a single 
descriptive sentence, it would be this : 
“The negro is not a white man with 
a black skin, and no degree of culture, 
no amount of education, can make 
him one.” Education and culture 
can do no more than develope latent 
possibilities ; they do not and cannot 
impart new powers. The miscon- 
ception on this fundamental point 
has indeed been the fruitful source of 
all the trouble concerning the negro. 
Virtues he has and vices he has, but, 
as regards both the one and the other, 
he is a law unto himself. 

Of the anatomical and physiological 
differences between the races I am 
not qualified to speak, though I believe 
that authorities are agreed that such 
differences do exist and are strongly 
marked. Neither will I lay stress 
upon the striking disparity in the 
intellectual endowments of the two 
races. The distinctive difference be- 
tween the white man and the black 
is a difference of moral constitution. 
The negro is destitute of the moral 
consciousness. He may be trained, 
as one trains an animal, to regard 
any given action as right or wrong ; 
but, as with the animal, the right or 
wrong of the act depends, not on its 
own essential moral quality, but solely 
upon the arbitrary fiat of his trainer. 
He labours, in short, under a racial 
disability to grasp and apply moral 
principles. There are good negroes 
and bad, just as there are good and 
bad white men; but whereas the good 
white man realises that the whole 
moral code is equally binding upon 
him, and according to his measure of 
goodness strives to attain to at least 
a certain degree of consistency in his 
conduct, the good black man fails 
absolutely to see that the several 
parts of the moral law are necessarily 
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interwoven, and he cannot be made 
to understand that an infringement 
in one particular is as virtual an 
abandonment of principle as a breach 
in all. 

Owing to this peculiarity of mental 
constitution, it follows that religion, 
which to the white man is the grandest, 


the most elevating force in the Uni- 


verse, is to the negro merely a species 
of pleasurable emotional excitement, 
exerting absolutely no influence on 
character, and being entirely power- 
less to control conduct. It is not 
that the negro is a hypocrite. He only 
does not, and by the limitations of 
his nature cannot, comprehend and 
conform to the white man’s standard 
of ethics. By the people of the Old 
South this incapacity was so well- 
known and universally accepted that, 
even during the troublous and chaotic 
days of the mis-called Reconstruction 
period, with its grotesque political 
experiment of “bayonetting the bot- 
tom rail on top,” the old slave-owners, 
with a tolerance born of personal 
knowledge, even while protecting 
themselves from indignity and out- 
rage, fully recognised this idiosyncrasy 
of the negro, and judged him with 
a justice far more lenient than would 
have been meted out for similar 
offences to one of their own race. 

As regards other distinguishing 
traits, the negro is superstitious, 
credulous, and emotional to a degree, 
and is consequently at the mercy of 
anyone who may choose to work upon 
his feelings. He is naturally depen- 
dant, is easily led, and, unless frenzied 
by excitement, is readily amenable to 
control. Free-handed, kind-hearted, 
with considerable power of personal 
attachment, naturally polite and 
obliging, easy-going, and for the most 
part cheerful and happy-tempered ; 
lazy, dirty, improvident, innately un- 
truthful, without foresight, energy, 
or perseverance, passionate, cowardly, 
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and with a strain of dormant but 
ineradicable savagery,—such was the 
negro of the days before the war ; 
and such is the negro still in the woof 
and warp of his nature. 

This was the race upon which the 
South was, through no choice of its 
own, dependent for its bread, which 
naturally brings us to the consideration 
of our second point; the actual work- 
ings of the system of slavery as it 
existed in the Southern States. 

That the labour-system of a country 
lies at the very base of sound econo- 
mics, being in fact the foundation- 
stone upon which rests the whole 
edifice of national prosperity, is a 
truism. As some one has wittily ex- 
pressed it: “There must always be 
a ‘mud-sill’ to Creation.” At the 
South, this “ mud-sill” being composed 
of an altogether unstable material, 
the safety of the super-structure de- 
manded that it should be held in 
place by outside pressure. 

In plain terms, the negro being 
what he was and where he was, 
slavery was a foregone conclusion, 
considered even as an industrial mea- 
sure. While as regards the vastly 
more momentous problem which con- 
fronted the South,—of restraining 
semi-barbarous violence, and protect- 
ing property and life—when we 
remember that the conditions existing 
throughout the Black Belt of the 
South were virtually the same as 
those prevailing in India, and read 
what might have been its direful fate 
in the lurid light of the Indian 
Mutiny, surely one should pause before 
hurling anathemas against slavery ? 

But I go farther. So far from 
relegating the institution of negro 
slavery to the limbo of exploded 
barbarisms, I honestly believe it to 
have been, not only the safe-guard 
of the white race, but the salvation 
of the negro race as well,—the only 
humane and practical way ever dis- 
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covered of bearing the white man’s 
burden. For where, in the world’s 
history, have a superior and an in- 
ferior race been known to occupy for 
any length of time the same territory 
on equal terms? Are not subjugation 
or extermination the only alternatives 
possible in such a case; and surely 
extermination will scarcely be pro- 
nounced the more merciful of the 
two? 

While personally inclining to Car- 
lyle’s opinion that “only: facts are 
greater liars than figures,” statistics 
have yet a value of their own in a 
discussion like the present; and sta- 
tistics show that in the Southern 
States the negroes throve and multi- 
plied exceedingly, notwithstanding 
the cruelties supposed to have been 
inflicted upon them by their masters. 
And this again brings us to the third 
point under consideration ; the vast 
advances made within the last few 
decades in improving and ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the lowly and 
helpless classes, as shown by com- 
pulsory education, shortening the 
hours of labour, protecting children 
from cruelty, and generally raising 
the condition of the poor. 

In view of these very recent 
changes for the better, is it not 
manifestly unfair to compare a 
system necessarily governed by the 
rules and regulations of a by-gone 
code with the more enlightened 
standards of today; to condemn 
the South for imposing upon the 
black man the same stringent laws 
which at that time the North en- 
forced quite as rigorously upon the 
white ? 

Had slavery continued, beyond 
doubt the humanitarian spirit of the 
age, which has wrought such wonder- 
ful changes at the North, would have 
operated as beneficently at the South 
in improving the status of the negro. 
But, in spite of the obloquy which 
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such a statement is sure to elicit, it 
is my sober conviction that the two 
races can only dwell together in 
amity, on the distinct and legalised 
understanding that the superior race 
shall rule and the inferior serve. 
Call it by some other name, some 
term less harrowing to modern sensi- 
bilities,—call it vassalage, if you will 
—but the fact remains that unless the 
negroes voluntarily leave the country 
en masse, or some expedient be 
devised to lessen the constantly in- 
creasing friction between the races 
at the South, the twentieth century 
will not be very far advanced before 
the choice is presented to the negro 
of expulsion or servitude. 

To those who have eyes to see, 
many indications point significantly 
in this direction. For practically it 
is only the South which is the negro’s 
habitat ; north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line he is an exotic. He would not 
live in the Northern States if he 
could, and quite as certainly he could 
not if he would. So long as the 
South was still the Old South the 
negro was sure of toleration, at least, 
within its borders, for he was under- 
stood by his former owners who 
appreciated his virtues and over- 
looked his failings; never indeed, let 
me say, will the negro find again so 
judicious, so indulgent, staunch, and 
true a friend as his old master. But 
this generation is fast passing away, 
carrying with it all the ancient tradi- 
tions and softening associations of its 
youth. The South is the Old South 
no longer, and the rising generation 
entirely declines to look at the negro 
with the indulgent eyes of its fore- 
bears. Taking him at the Northern 
estimate, as a man like other men, it 
refuses to make any allowance for 
racial peculiarities, and sternly insists 
upon measuring him by the white 
man’s rule and applying to him the 
same standard of rectitude, arguing, 
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logically enough, that if he is entitled 
to the white man’s rights and enjoys 
his privileges, he shall be judged by 
the white man’s laws as well. 

Moreover, in place of the personal 
attachment formerly existing between 
the races, there is now developing a 
feeling of personal antagonism, con- 
stant compulsory contact with the 
negro in the unavoidable business of 
life producing in the Southern white 
a disgust and repulsion which, from 
the difference in his environment, the 
Northerner naturally does not feel. 

Thus, when the few remaining 
links with the past have been severed 
and the old status of the negro in 
our midst is a forgotten memory, his 
presence will no longer be tolerated. 
And to tell the plain truth, this 
change of sentiment has but too 
much reason in it. With all their 
lenity and kindly feeling the South- 
erners of the old times would never 
have submitted to many things that 
their descendants are compelled to 
bear. The idle, careless, insolent 
negro of to-day is a new growth, and 
compares most unfavourably with his 
enslaved kinsman of former days. 
He is not only a constant aggrava- 
tion and offence to the white man 
with whom he is brought into con- 
tact; he is also a standing menace 
to society and a perpetual peril to 
the peace of the community in which 
he lives. 

This being so, the end is inevitable ; 
and when patience is at last exhausted 
and forbearance pressed beyond its 
utmost limit of endurance, that end 
will surely come. Even if by some 
lethal draught we Southerners could 
forget the racial limitations of the 
negro and, like the rest of the world, 
look upon his defects as crudities 
consequent upon his present immature 
development, and therefore to be 
cured by time and education, even 
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then one could see no future for the 
negro in this “white man’s country” 
save a future of subordination ; for 
the very agencies working for this 
improvement and elevation, were they 
successful in their results, would but 
hasten his doom. 

At the North the negro has been 
allowed to live, indeed, but it is only 
on sufferance, because he constitutes 
such an infinitesimal part of the 
population that he comes into conflict 
with no class or order of workers, 
and his very existence may be ignored. 
But at the South the conditions are 
totally reversed. Here, he is to be 
reckoned with as a most important 
factor in the general equation; and 
granting therefore, for argument’s 
sake, that it were possible for the 
negro to become the rival of the white 
man in professional, commercial, and 
industrial pursuits, precisely in pro- 
portion as his qualifications for this 
rivalry increased would his hardships 
and difficulties increase also. 

For the inexorable law of Nature, 
that the weakest shall go to the wall, 
has a national as well as a personal 
application. By right of racial 
superiority the white man claims this 
country for his own. It is a fair 
heritage and a goodly, and never will 
he consent to share it with an inferior 
race. Vanquished by force of that 
inferior’s arms he cannot be; neither 
will the fate of the Central and South 
American Republics ever become the 
fate of these United States. The 
revolting tragedy of national degrada- 
tion wil! never be enacted within the 
borders of this fair land, for the very 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon race forbids 
it to sully the purity of its escutcheon 
by debasing itself to the level of a 
mongrel people. 

H. E. Betiy. 


Charleston, South Carolina. 
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THE KING OF 
(A FRAGMENT OF 


Born out of due time, some cen- 
turies too late for his comfort and 
well-being, was Marie David de May- 
réna, Comte de Ray, the man of 
striking personality, high courage, 
boundless self-confidence, and mar- 
vellous vanity, whom we of Eastern 
Asia will ever remember, twixt sighs 
and laughter, by the title in which 
he found so much compensation for 
adversity, of Marie the First, King of 
the Sedangs. We never knew him in 
the heyday of his glory and success ; 
our acquaintance began when his 
trouble had come upon him, when 
France had set her spite against him, 
and later yet, when the little fairy- 
land of Tioman, the island in the 
China Sea off the coast of Pahang, 
had become at once his prison, and 
a peaceful refuge for his restless, 
wandering feet. We were all of us 
younger in those days, and his was a 
personality to impress wiser men than 
we; so we fell somewhat under the 
spell of the glamour that he ever cast 
upon those about him, called him 
King to his face with semi-humorous 
respect, and found some of the romance 
that was dear to us in this outcast 
with the strange history. 

He was of heroic build, very long 
in the leg and broad in the shoulder, 
with black hair and moustaches, and 
a bushy grizzled beard. There was 
power in every line of that face, in 
the hard, determined, cruel mouth, 
the dark and heavy eyebrows which 
nearly joined one another across the 
bridge of the nose, in the broad 
smooth forehead, in the eyes them- 
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selves, keen, fierce, piercing, and 
cynical. He was an excellent shot, 
of great bodily strength, a man of 
violent passions, and uncontrollable 
temper ; and as the leader of dissolute 
guerillas he had displayed a Gallic 
courage, dashing and reckless, and 
had writ his name large all over 
the hinterland of Annam, in days 
when none save the silent Roman 
Catholic missionaries had had the 
hardihood to penetrate into those 
savage countries. He had impressed 
the wild people of a little cluster of 
Native States in that locality so 
deeply with his valour, and with that 
magnetic power of personality, which 
among a barbarous race counts for 
more than al! the virtues, that of 
their own free will they had elected 
this outcast European to be their 
king, and had bound themselves to 
him by treaties of allegiance, paying 
tribute of elephants and much precious 
gear. The French missionaries, who 
had more experience of native kings 
and of their winning ways than any 
man could desire, were delighted at 
the prospect of the turbulent tribes- 
men in their neighbourhood learning 
to live in peace and good-fellowship 
under the rule of a man they feared, 
one who had succeeded in inspiring in 
their savage hearts a passionate devo- 
tion. Therefore, the good priests, 
who, I doubt not, were dazzled some- 
what by the glamour that blinded us 
all in after days, lent their aid and 
influence to the King, and he in 
return solemnly declared the Catholic 
religion to be that of the State of the 
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Sedangs. He was too wise, however, 
to attempt to interfere with the 
beliefs of his newly acquired subjects, 
and since they were Mahommedans, 
he too publicly declared himself a 
True Believer, and a follower of Allah 
and his Prophet. 

Like the true Frenchman that he 
was, the King of the Sedangs had not 
been seated firmly on the throne for 
many days before he set to work to 
design the insignia of his new-found 
royalty. The national flag of the 
Sedangs was officially declared to be 
“on a blue ground a white cross with 
a red star in the centre ;” pinchbeck 
jewelry, the Order of Marie the First, 
was fashioned by the goldsmiths of 
Hong-Kong, and the priests and chiefs 
were duly decorated ; the King, mag- 
nificently attired, appeared in public 
seated upon a gorgeously caparisoned 
elephant, and the people of Sedang 
bowed down before him and did him 
reverence. He was king indeed, and 
for a while the display of his barbaric 
Court satisfied the cravings of his 
soul, and the French government on 
the coast winked at his kinghood 
with no unfriendly eye. 

But Marie David de Mayréna, 
Comte de Ray and King of the 
Sedangs, was a dreamer of dreams. 
He had built his Castle in Spain 
during many years of toil, danger, 
and privation, had built it, as so 
many do, when it seemed well nigh 
impossible that he should ever come 
to inhabit it; and as is the manner 
of dreamers, having won his desire, 
he found his ambition still unsatisfied, 
and springing up in his heart new 
longings more hungry and importu- 
nate than the old. He dreamed of a 
time when he should make the land 
of the Sedangs a kingdom taking 
equal rank with other independent 
Asiatic principalities, when he should 
have fully developed the resources of 
the country, and have founded a 


dynasty in the East that should be 
perpetuated in the person of the son 
that was not yet born tohim. For 
the accomplishment of these schemes 
it was necessary that the King of the 
Sedangs should step down from his 
throne, and condescend to rub shoul- 
ders with the common-place men who 
inhabit European capitals; that he 
should quit the atmosphere of his 
thirteenth century kingdom, and learn 
for a space to breathe the fevered air 
of the white man’s nineteenth cen- 
tury; that he should abandon pomp, 
and state, and ease, and the land 
which his own strong hand had won 
for him, and go forth into unromantic 
countries, like the simple adventurer 
that he was, to conquer new worlds. 
So in the spring of 1889 His Majesty 
Marie the First arrived in Hong- 
Kong, and called upon all the most 
influential people in the place, leaving 
behind him the impression of a power- 
ful personality, and a large visiting- 
card bearing the legend S. M. le Rot 
des Sedangs. He conferred the Order 
of Marie the First upon a number of 
unwilling individuals, from the sorely 
embarrassed governor, who had not the 
remotest idea what to do with this 
undesirable decoration, to the sporting 
merchants, who could not induce their 
fellows to accept it in lieu of a two- 
dollar ante. Having thus made his 
presence known in a manner charac- 
teristic and ostentatious, with that 
inevitable touch of the ridiculous that 
ever marred his posing, the King of 
the Sedangs began to develope his 
plans. 

He had thought that it would be 
easy to raise the funds which were 
needed for his projects locally, but 
here an unexpected obstacle to his 
success presented itself. The French 
authorities, who had informally recog- 
nised him as King of the Sedangs, so 
long as he was in his own State 
whence they were powerless to dis- 
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lodge him, now suddenly and publicly 
repudiated him and his claims, re- 
ducing the erstwhile king, by a 
stroke of the pen, to the position of 
an outcast in a foreign land, desperate 
and almost penniless. Then Marie 
the First, a prophet unhonoured in 
his own country, took a momentous 
step. Solemnly and publicly, in the 
name of himself and his people, with 
that complete lack of all sense of 
proportion and of the ridiculous that 
made him so delightful, he repudiated 
France. His .action made us smile, 
his manner was so magnificent, so 
tremendously in earnest, but the very 
seriousness with which he regarded 
himself and his position as an out- 
raged monarch, had more than a little 
of pathos underlying the humour. 
Having, so to speak, declared war 
against the land of his birth, the King 
lost no time in sending a telegram to 
Berlin, offering to the newly crowned 
Emperor William the allegiance of 
himself and all the people of Sedang 
in return for German protection. 
The Foreign Office of the Fatherland 
would probably have been sorely put 
to it to locate the whereabouts of the 
State which they were thus suddenly 
asked to take under their protection, 
had the King’s telegram ever reached 
its destination. As a matter of fact, 
however, the missive never got any 
further on its journey than Saigon, 
for King Marie had been guilty of the 
folly of sending his offer in open 
German, undisguised by cypher, ap- 
parently forgetful of the fact that it 
must be transmitted from Hong-Kong 
through the telegraph stations of 
French Indo-China. 

When it was discovered that the 
perfidious Marie had attempted to 
hand over the land which he had 
won to the hated Germans, the most 
maddening excitement prevailed in 
Saigon, where seventy-five per cent. 
of the European population are 


officials, civil or military, and at 
least twenty per cent. more are 
French monopolists, daughters of the 
Horse-Leech, crying “Give, give!” 
Under similar circumstances, the 
authorities of an English colony 
would have smiled to themselves, and 
would then have taken such action 
as they deemed necessary, with a 
perfectly unbroken calm and a com- 
plete absence of noise. At Saigon, 
however, gentlemen in uniforms of 
many shades of red and blue rushed 
hither and thither screaming execra- 
tions, raged at the club, shook their 
fists at imaginary foes, fumed, stamped, 
cursed, gesticulated. Other gentle- 
men, suffocating in tightly buttoned 
frock-coats decorated with little tags 
of red ribbon, sat in their offices or 
took their petits verres in the cafés on 
the boulevards, working themselves 
into an indescribable state of excite- 
ment, as they discussed again and 
again the action of the King of the 
Sedangs. The inspired newspapers 
(and speaking broadly, all newspapers 
in French Indo-China are either in- 
spired or are speedily suppressed) 
raved and howled in chorus. Where- 
upon, finding that his countrymen in 
the East were prepared to take him 
so seriously, Marie the First, King of 
the Sedangs, who never stood in any 
great need of encouragement to over- 
value his own importance, began to 
take himself with a profoundness of 
gravity that was truly portentous. 

He spoke of himself as a martyr 
to the cause of liberty, as a lawful 
sovereign, at peace with England, 
basely kept from his own by the 
tyranny of France. He assumed airs 
which would hardly have sate be- 
comingly on the last of the Stewarts ; 
and he spoke darkly of a certain 
order for his summary execution 
which, so he averred, had been tele- 
graphed from Paris, and was then 
lying hidden away in the official 
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pigeon-holes at Saigon, ready to be 
produced at the proper moment. 
The order, as he quoted it from a 
copy which he professed to have ob- 
tained by means of great cunning and 
strategy, was very simple and to the 
point. It contained only two words, 
—Fusillez le! ‘For thus,” he was 
wont to exclaim, ‘does France dare 
to treat Crowned Heads with whom 
she has cause for quarrel! What 
would you have? ‘Tis in the blood, 
ever since that fatal day on which 
perished the King Louis the Six- 
teenth ! ” 

But it was impossible to laugh at 
the King and at his pretensions when 
in his presence ; he was so solemn, so 
brave, so injured, so impressive ; and 
though men grinned behind his back, 
they sent the hat round for him in 
Hong-Kong, and had no difficulty in 
filling it to the brim with money to 
defray the cost of the King’s journey 
back to Europe. The King received 
the subscription with that grand air 
of his, which left the impression upon 
his friends that he was conferring 
rather than receiving a favour by so 
doing. He spoke of the special privi- 
leges which he would grant to the 
merchants of Hong-Kong in recogni- 
tion of their loyalty, when in the 
fulness of time he should return to 
his kingdom; and he stepped on 
board the German mail-steamer, amid 
the half-ironical cheers of the spec- 
tators, bowing like a monarch in 
acknowledgment of the plaudits of 
his subjects. 

The Hong-Kong merchants, who 
had paid his passage and had sup- 
plied his Majesty with a little ready 
money, had been actuated partly by 
a desire to remunerate one from whom 
they had derived so much entertain- 
ment, and partly by a truly British 
wish to see fair play, or, as they 
phrased it, “to give the beggar a 
chance.” Here was an unfortunate 
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white man, who had undoubtedly 
done doughty deeds in the past, 
battling bravely and entirely alone 
against one of the greatest Powers 
of modern times. In spite of the 
ridiculous posing, the egotism, the 
pomposity, and the pinchbeck jewelry 
and decorations, the figure of this 
lonely man engaged in a conflict so 
unequal, had in it something grand, 
romantic, pathetic, which fired their 
imaginations; and if a little ready 
money would help to improve his 
chances and to arm him for the fray, 
they were not the men to withhold 
it and to pass by on the other 
side, leaving him crippled and un- 
befriended. 

When the King had started upon 
his homeward passage, the Hong- 
Kong police went from house to 
house collecting the pinchbeck orders 
which his Majesty had _ scattered 
broadcast among his acquaintances ; 
and these pieces of jewelry they sub- 
sequently sold by auction for the 
benefit of the goldsmith who had 
fashioned them, for the King, like 
many of his prototypes in history, 
had proved himself to be a bad pay- 
master. 


After the German mail bore him 
out of our lives, no more was heard 
concerning Marie David de Mayréna, 
King of the Sedangs, for many 
months. Then little puffs of news, 
vague and intangible as smoke, began 
to be blown eastwards. He was in 
prison at Ostend,—-in prison for debt. 
Les braves Belges had had no more 
respect for his kinghood than to 
serve him as they served other ill- 
advised people who could not pay 
their way. We mourned over him 
a little, for we had hoped for better 
things, but we told one another that 
this was the logical conclusion to his 
chequered career. Then, of a sudden, 
fresh rumours came to us. His 
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Majesty Marie the First, King of 
the Sedangs, had paid a visit to the 
English House of Commons, where 
he had been received with every 
mark of respect and interest by some 
of our leading politicians; he had 
bragged to them, with the same 
unfettered freedom as he had used in 
his intercourse with us; he had im- 
pressed them, men used to bluff and 
swagger and the ways of political 
huxters, just as he had impressed us ; 
and even the half humorous con- 
tempt which had underlain all our 
feelings towards him, had been lack- 
ing in the honourable members who 
were present at his entertainment. 
We began to wonder whether after 
all we had been fools, misreading this 
man whom our betters delighted to 
honour ; and many among us who had 
hitherto been stolidly silent, arose 
noisy and triumphant, crying “I told 
you so!” It was with absolute relief 
that we learned a week or two later 
that the lady whom the King had 
introduced to our fascinated legisla- 
tors as her Majesty the Queen of the 
Sedangs was a damsel not too 
honourably distinguished upon the 
boards of a Parisian café chantant. 
It was then our turn to say, “ We 
told you so!” to our abashed com- 
rades, and we said it many times. 

After this daring escapade, which 
had been executed, we felt, altogether 
in the King’s best manner, the curtain 
of silence dropped once more, hiding 
his Majesty from the eyes of his 
Eastern friends, who had learned to 
love his meteor-like appearances upon 
the stage where he strutted so vain- 
gloriously. 

Then, with no word of warning, 
the King suddenly electrified us all 
by landing in Singapore, with a dozen 
Belgian gentlemen at his heels. Le 
Congo was at that time firing the 
slow blood of the Flemings to some- 
thing not wholly unlike enthusiasm, 
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and any scheme which had for its 
object colonial expansion and the 
opening of a new market to Belgian 
goods, was sure of a hearty reception 
from the bourgeoisie of Brussels and 
other large towns. The King, who 
had ever had a keen eye for an oppor- 
tunity, had realised this, and had 
not been slow to profit by it. Secretly 
a syndicate had been formed having 
for its object the development of the 
land of the Sedangs by means of 
Belgian capital, and the King had 
been placed in possession of a large 
sum of ready money. From the 
families of the Belgian bourgeois, who 
had thus opportunely come to his aid, 
his Majesty had selected a number 
of gentlemen to assist him in the 
administration of his country and 
the development of its wealth. He 
had made his choice cunningly from 
a class of men who thought much of 
titles and decorations, and who were 
withal sufficiently simple to walk open- 
eyed into such snares as the King 
might find occasion to set for their 
unwary feet. Thus they had all 
signed agreements with him by which 
he bound himself to grant to each a 
high-sounding official title, a position 
to match in the newly constituted 
kingdom of the Sedangs, and a 
princely salary. But tucked snugly 
away in the body of the document 
was a provision, to which none of the 
contracting parties seemed to have 
attached any importance, to the effect 
that no payments on account of salary 
were to be made until the land of the 
Sedangs had been reached in safety, 
and further that refunds to defray 
cost of passage to the East were to be 
similarly postponed. The titles, how- 
ever, might be borne from the moment 
that the bearer quitted his native 
country. 

We were all delighted when we 
learned that the King and his suite 
had arrived in our midst. Life in 
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the more remote corners of the earth 
has a trick of becoming achingly 
monotonous ; and the figure of the 
King, strutting into our dull days 
with his train of Belgian cits at his 
heels, promised to afford us as much 
entertainment as we had any right to 
expect. 

Our French neighbours, the officials 
and monopolists aforesaid, did not 
share our view of the situation. 
Now, as ever, they regarded the King 
and his actions with a portentous 
gravity. They tumbled over one 
another in excited groups, striving to 
get at the blocked telegraph-wires : 
they sent messages to Paris which 
might not unfittingly have heralded 
the return of a Napoleon; and the 
French Foreign Office, replying with 
voluminous instructions, turned about 
to hammer insistently at the doors of 
Downing Street. The ponderous and 
slow-moving British Government was 
hustled into something like nimble- 
ness by the infectious agitation of its 
neighbour ; and on a certain day 
Marie David de Mayréna received an 
intimation from a British official that 
he would not be permitted to make 
Singapore or any other of her 
Majesty’s dominions the base of his 
operations. He replied in a letter 
signed Marie, Roi, that he sought 
only to return to the land of the 
Sedangs, that the throne of that 
country was his by right, and that he 
forbade anyone to interfere with him. 
He was thereupon informed that if 
he attempted to take any action 
hostile to the French Government, 
while he remained on British soil, 
his arrest would follow with lightning- 
like rapidity. 

Then, probably for the first time in 
all his days, Marie the King lost his 
nerve. He recalled to mind the 
death-warrant, which he believed to 
be lying concealed in the bureaux of 
Saigon; he remembered the well- 


known perfidy of Albion; he saw 
himself a political personage of the 
first importance, menacing France 
with his colossal hand while she 
crouched for the spring; he thought 
of all these things, and the more he 
meditated upon them the more certain 
did it appear to him that France 
would be prepared to pay any price 
for his surrender, and that England, 
perfidious and commercial as of old, 
would sell him to his enemies without 
scruple. The only reason why his 
arrest was delayed, he told himself, 
lay in the fact that the Government 
of the Nation of Shopkeepers was 
bent upon driving a bargain, knowing 
full well the value of the prize they 
held in their hands; and if France 
was in the end forced to pay a heavy 
price for him, she would be all the 
more sure to get her money’s worth 
when he was delivered safely into her 
grip. The whole of the King’s specu- 
lations were based upon an extrava- 
gant estimate of his own importance ; 
and this in its turn was due to an 
ingrained weakness in his character, 
against which the arguments of his 
friends broke impotently like waves 
on a rocky shore. Of a sudden, with- 
out even warning his Belgian followers, 
and taking no one with him save only 
his Prime Minister, Marie the First, 
King of the Sedangs, fled from Singa- 
pore to the little island of Tioman in 
the China Sea, where, since Pahang, 
to which it belongs, is a British Pro- 
tectorate and not a colony, he deemed 
himself to be secure. 

Were a man in search of a lovely 
and secluded paradise, in which to lie 
him down to rest his tired bones, he 
could find few spots upon this earth 
more suited to his purpose than the 
island upon which the King now took 
up his abode. From the blue ripples 
of the China Sea the land runs up- 
wards, in undulating slopes, till the 
summit of the mountain, which is the 
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heart of the island, is reached. The 
heavy Malayan jungle, a_ closely- 
woven warp and woof of greenery, 
covers all the land, and fringes the 
sides of the twin peaks which crown 
the whole. The ugly difference be- 
tween the Occidental and the Oriental 
points of view is exemplified strik- 
ingly in the names which these peaks 
bear in the jargon of the British sea- 
men and in the language of the 
Malayan fisher-folk respectively. The 
white man looking at the island, as 
his steamer ploughs and lurches past 
it, can find no more appropriate name 
to give to the lovely mountains than 
that of the Ass’s Ears ; the fisherman, 
gazing up at it out of eyes grown wise 
from looking Nature in the face, and 
filled with a childlike faith in the 
marvels of old-world legends, names 
them the Dragon’s Horns. 

On the eastern side of the island, 
at a spot where the ruddy dawn 
paints a lane of light along a vast 
stretch of uninterrupted sea, there 
lies a tiny bay, tucked snugly away 
between two rocky headlands. The 
sand is almost white, brilliant to look 
upon, and strewn with marvellous 
shells. Fifty yards inland the fronds 
of the cocoa-nut palms nod gracefully 
over the thatched roofs of a village ; 
and all about the beach fishing-boats, 
nets, and tackle lie in the sunlight, 
bearing testimony to the manner in 
which the Tioman folk earn their 
scanty livelihood. No stranger visits 
this bay from year’s end to year’s 
end ; and the villagers are born, and 
love, and marry, and are laid to rest 
under the sédu plants without having 
experience of any fuller, wider life 
than that which their island-home 
affords. 

This was the place in which the 
hunted King sought refuge, building 
for himself a hut at a little distance 
from the Malay habitations, and 
paying royally for all he got with 
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coins of gold such as the natives had 
never seen before. 

The Headman of Tioman was much 
exercised in mind at the arrival of 
this white man, who in broken Malay 
told all who came to see him that he 
was a king in his own country, and 
that a tyrannical European Govern- 
ment was keeping him out of his 
rights. The Headman made haste to 
Pekan, the Capital of Pahang, and 
laid his trouble and his perplexity 
before his own Sultan. 

“ Behold, oh King,” he said ; “ this 
man who hath come to dwell among 
us is passing strange. He hath the 
appearance of a white man ; but his 
hair is not white, as is the manner of 
the white men’s hair, but black like 
unto our own, and his eyes also are 
black. He is a wrong sort of white 
man, having much that is black about 
him. Moreover he is not Inggris 
[English], and yet when thy servant 
did ask him whether therefore he 
were a son of a Pranchis [French] 
behold his eyes waxed red, and he spat 
upon the ground making answer with 
curses very pungent and terrifying 
that the sons of Pranchis were his 
enemies. And in like manner he 
denieth that he is the son of a Blanda 
{Hollander, Dutchman]. Verily, thy 
servant opines that he is a very wrong 
kind of white man having much that 
is black about him, lacking birth-place 
and countrymen, and moreover he is 
of the Faith, a Mahommedan, and no 
infidel as are other white folk.” 

The Sultan referred the matter to 
his Resident, the problem being one 
which he found himself unable to 
solve ; and the Resident sent instruc- 
tions to a young District Officer, who 
dwelt on the coast some hundred 
miles from Pekan and other Europeans, 
bidding him visit Tioman, see the 
king, and report the result. 

So Fortescue (as I will call the 
District Officer) got into the crank 














little sailing-boat, in which he was 
accustomed to risk his life twenty 
times a month on the restless waters 
uf the China Sea, and sailed across to 
Tioman. He arrived there when the 
sun was sinking behind the Dragon’s 
Horns, and went ashore alone to talk 
with the King. As he approached 
the little house, which the King 
dignified with the name of La Maison 
du Roi, Fortescue perceived that the 
place was stoutly barricaded, and that 
two or three shining gun-barrels pro- 
truded their snouts from loop-holes 
cut in the shutters, and were trained 
carefully on to him. Being a young 
Englishman of the right sort, Fortescue 
walked calmly up to the house, for 
nerves he had none, and rapped upon 
the closed shutters with his walking- 
stick. ‘ Monseigneur le Roi,” he 
called out gaily, “ have the goodness 
to open the door.” 

The hirsute visage of the King 
showed itself for a moment at a crack 
in the wooden shutters, and grinned 
with many teeth at the young English- 
man. ‘You area brave man, friend,” 
he said in French. ‘“ You are brave, 
and courage we admire, we love. 
Figure to yourself, we expect an 
army, and see ’tis only a child that 
comes to us. Enter, enter!” 

So Fortescue was made welcome, 
and he and the King and the King’s 
Prime Minister, Monsieur B., feasted 
on the simple fare of the island, which 
had doubtless been purchased with 
the ten-franc pieces supplied by the 
Belgian cits for quite other purposes, 
and which the King was engaged 
in scattering broadcast among the 
astonished fisher-folk of Tioman. 

After dinner Fortescue had much 
business talk with the King, and gave 
him to understand very explicitly that 
the Government of Pahang would not 
suffer his Majesty to make Tioman a 
base of operations against the French, 
and the King gave his word,—yparole 
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Phonneur d'un roi—not to abuse the 
hospitality of the land that had given 
him refuge by going counter to the 
wishes of his hosts in this respect. 

He took an immense liking to the 
handsome young Englishman, and 
the latter was greatly impressed by 
the extraordinary personality of the 
King. Therefore, the twain made 
fast friends, and on that night, and 
on many a subsequent occasion, they 
sat talking together far into the small 
hours, while the Prime Minister snored 
in peace upon his mat in the adjoining 
room. The King’s past held many 
memories worth recounting, and he 
had a dramatist’s eye for an artistic 
effect. When he dwelt upon the 
days in which he was struggling to 
obtain the mastery over the wild 
tribes of the Sedangs, he had many 
hair-breadth escapes to narrate. 

“Once, too, I had to face not 
savages, but my own countrymen. 
There is a law prohibiting all men 
from bringing munitions of war into 
the hinterland of Annam. That law, 
I defied it! I spat upon it! Not 
once but many times did I bring 
gunpowder in plenty, for I needed 
it in my strife with my enemies. The 
Administration tried to prevent me. 
I mocked myself of the Adminis- 
tration. I brought gunpowder, and 
more gunpowder, and again gun- 
powder. At last the Administration 
gets word that on a certain day I 
go inland and that much gunpowder 
is in my possession. They pursue. 
I fly, stomach on the ground, for I 
care much for the gunpowder; but 
I weep, for it is bitter to me to avoid 
my enemies. They pursue, stomach 
likewise on the ground. My cochons 
@indigénes who port my gunpowder 
are hit with fear. They see the 
Administration which arrives. They 
disembarrass themselves of their loads. 
They fly. Figure to yourself! I am 
alone, I enrage myself. I light fire, 
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I seize a torch, I make explode the 
gunpowder ; then I too fly, and I save 
myself, and again I mock myself of 
the Administration! But at what 
cost, my friend! See then!” 

He bared his right arm, and slipped 
his loose coat from off his shoulder. 
Ail up his arm and far into the fell 
of his chest there spread a horrible 
bluish scar, telling unmistakably of 
the awful injury that this determined 
man had deliberately inflicted upon 
himself, rather than suffer his beloved 
gunpowder to fall into the hands of 
the Administration that he hated so 
whole-heartedly. 

Shortly after the King had taken 
up his residence on Tioman, a small, 
rotund, very hot, and exceedingly 
angry gentleman in a faded frock- 
coat came to Pekan, and sought an 
interview with the Resident. It ap- 
peared that he was no less a person 
than the Minister of Public Justice 
in the kingdom of the Sedangs, and 
he visited Pekan as the emissary 
and spokesman of the other Belgian 
otlicials whom the King had left in 
Singapore, with only a very few half- 
france pieces between the lot of them. 
He came, as befitted his high office, 
to seek for justice,—justice against 
the King of the Sedangs. He had a 
pitiful tale to tell, for when they found 
themselves penniless in a foreign land, 
the Belgian gentlemen had addressed 
a memorial to the King and his Prime 
Minister at Tioman, pointing out that 
their loyalty to the former had placed 
them in a position of extreme em- 
barrassment, that they had hitherto 
obtained little but ridicule from those 
to whom they had applied for help, 
and that, in view of the fact that 
the King was the cause of all their 
woe, it was only right that he should 
furnish them with the means to defray 
the cost of their passages back to 
Beigium. The King, who, with all 
his faults, was not lacking in a sense 
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of humour where other folk were con- 
cerned, had replied to this petition 
through Monsieur B., his Prime Min- 
ister, in a letter decked with a royal 
coat of arms, and bearing the address 
of La Maison du Roi, Tioman. This 
letter stated, in courtly and official 
phraseology, that it was with infinite 
regret that his Majesty learned that 
his trusted followers had, through the 
tyranny of France and the treachery 
of Great Britain, suffered any incon- 
venience or annoyance. He had 
noted their request for funds, and 
was desolated to have to inform 
them that, in view of the present 
financial position of the treasury of 
the kingdom of the Sedangs, he found 
himself wholly unable to comply with 
a request so reasonable; but, having 
regard to their well-known loyalty to 
himself, and the value of the services 
which they had performed for the 
State of Sedang, he had much plea- 
sure in acquainting them with his 
resolution, to raise each one of them 
one grade in the Service of which he 
was the Head. Thus the General 
would become a Field-Marshal, the 
Minister of Public Justice a Lord 
High Chancellor, and so on. I think 
that I can see the King and his 
Minister chuckling heartily as they 
concocted this most delightful of all 
State-papers. 

To the little Belgian who repeated 
the gist of this document to the 
almost convulsed Resident, however, 
the humour of the affair, as was 
perhaps natural, appealed not at all ; 
indeed, the memory of this reply 
from the King caused the excel- 
lent Minister of Public Justice to 
writhe with rage and impotence, 
while in his fury he executed a sort 
of war-dance on the verandah of the 
Residency. But the document of 
agreement, under which the Belgian 
gentlemen bound themselves to forego 
all claims for pay until such time as 




















they had arrived in safety in the 
land of the Sedangs, made it impos- 
sible for them to establish any case 
against the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, and the Minister of Public 
Justice, still dancing with rage, and 
perspiring as he danced, returned 
sadly to Singapore, whence he and 
his fellows were presently shipped 
back to Belgium before the mast, 
sadder but wiser men. 

Some months slipped by after this 
incident, and the King continued to 
dwell in peace on the island of 
Tioman ; but his mind, restless and 
eager as of old, was for ever devising 
plans whose object was to effect his 
return to the land of the Sedangs. 
He had now grown strangely sus- 
picious, and in every ship’s captain 
who offered to carry him up the 
coast, and put him ashore at some 
point whence he might make his way 
disguised into his own territories, the 
King saw an emissary of the French 
or the British Government. He had 
with him the costume of a Roman 
Catholic missionary, and when he 
assumed it, he was altogether indis- 
tinguishable from one of those brave 
and bearded priests. That a mis- 
sionary should be found wandering 
alone through a strange land would 
excite no suspicion, for no tribes are 
too wild, no country too difficult, no 
places too unsavoury for these self- 
sacrificing clergy. Had the King 
been able to overcome his fears of 
treachery, and had he accepted one 
of the many offers made to him by 
the masters of the coasting steamers, 
there can be little doubt but that 
the Sedangs would shortly have been 
gladdened by the presence of their 
King once more in their midst. 

But for any such scheme money 
was necessary, and all the King’s 
funds were lying at a bank in Singa- 
pore. He dared not visit that place 
in person and at last, after much 
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communing with himself and with 
Auguste, his half-bred, mangy, flesh- 
coloured French poodle, who was 
more dear to the King than any 
other being on earth, he decided to 
send Monsieur B. to Singapore with 
full powers to withdraw the whole of 
his balance at the bank. Monsieur 
B. set off accordingly, promising a 
speedy return, and the King, with 
Auguste for company, strode up and 
down the sandy beach at Tioman, 
now sunk in deep thought, now 
haranguing the waves with shouts 
and gesticulations, now talking con- 
fidentially to Auguste, planning, 
plotting, dreaming dreams, fighting 


imaginary enemies, and waiting 
anxiously for the return of his 
messenger. But alas, Monsieur B. 


never returned to Tioman. The 
money was drawn out of the bank, 
as had been arranged, but Monsieur 
B. disappeared, and the money with 
him. Perhaps the dead monotony 
of life at Tioman had proved too 
much for his nerves ; perhaps the in- 
sufferable airs which the King often 
assumed towards him had turned 
his love and loyalty to hatred ; or, 
perhaps, the tinkling tune of merry 
Paris, far away across the sea,—merry 
indeed for one with much good money 
in his pockets—proved too much for 
Monsieur B.’s powers of resistance and 
self-denial. Also, he may have told 
himself that the money was as much 
his own as it was the King’s, or at 
any rate that he had as good a right 
to it as had any one,—save only the 
Belgian folk who, simple souls, had 
supplied it in the beginning. 

The news of what had occurred 
was brought to the King by three 
Frenchmen who lolled up the coast 
in a native fishing-boat, which they 
had fitted up as a sort of yacht for 
the purpose of a summer cruise. 
And thus the King learned that his 
last chance had failed him. He was 
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at the end of his tether; his stock 
of ready money was running low, 
and when that was exhausted he 
would have no means of obtaining 
food or raiment. He was friendless 
and alone on a little island in the 
China Sea, and he dared not make 
a dash for Singapore, lest that order 
for his execution, in which he so 
firmly believed, should at last be 
used against him. On the night 
upon which the King received this 
news, he left his guests sleeping in 
the bungalow among the cocoa-nut 
fronds, and accompanied by Auguste, 
roamed up and down the beach until 
the sky was reddening for the dawn. 
Who shall say what melancholy 
musings were his during that lonely 
vigil, what long past dreams rose 
up to mock him, what pain, and 
anger, and bitterness, and grief came 
that night to rend his heart-strings? 

But daylight found him calm, 
courteous to his visitors, gay in his 
speech, brave and determined as of 
old. Later the King and his three 
friends sailed across to Rompin on 
the mainland, where Fortescue had 
his home, and the party quartered 
itself on the young Englishman, who 
so rarely saw a white face that any 
visitors were welcome. 

On the following morning the King 
drew up his will, and executed it 
formally in the presence of Fortescue, 
who was a magistrate. Then he 
called Auguste, and the two went 
out into the blazing sunshine for a 
stroll. Presently the King came 
running back in a state of great 
excitement, crying to Fortescue that 
he had been bitten by a snake. 
There was a small puncture in his 
leg, such as might have been made 
by a hypodermic syringe. Every- 
thing that was possible in that re- 
mote place was done to save him, 
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but, though no convulsions set in 
such as are the usual accompaniment 
of death by snake-bite, in an hour 
and a-half the King of the Sedangs 
had “passed to where beyond these 
voices there is peace.” 

He left the land, which his strong 
right hand had won, as a legacy to 
the Emperor William, but no claim 
has, I believe, ever been put forward 
from Berlin with a view to giving 
effect to this bequest. ‘The Mahom- 
medan priests and elders came at 
Fortescue’s summons, for such was 
the King’s dying request, and his 
body was prepared for burial after 
the manner of the followers of the 
Prophet. And so the frail casing 
of flesh and bone which had held 
that restless soul, was laid to sleep 
beneath the sddu-plants and the 
spear-grass in the little quiet grave- 
yard of an obscure Malayan village ; 
and no headstone or inscription serves 
to mark the last resting-place of the 
man whose only cause of failure lay 
in the fact that he was born into the 
world in an age which regards knight- 
errants and dauntless adventurers as 
insane anachronisms undeserving of 
the sympathy of respectable people. 

But if you chance to visit Tioman 
(it lies some eight thousand weary 
miles away from Hyde Park Corner), 
the natives of the place will point out 
to you a number of strange-looking 
quadrupeds, half-pariah, half-poodle, 
and with pride will inform you that 
these are “anjing pranchis (French 
dogs)”; and these uncouth descen- 
dants of the well-beloved and redoubt- 
able Auguste are the only traces left 
upon this little fairy island marking 
it as the erstwhile refuge of Marie 
David de Mayréna, Comte de Ray, 
and King of the Sedangs. 


Hue CuiFrForD. 





